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Perhaps You Will Find the Answer Here 


Mechanical Problems and Troubles of A. A. Readers Answered Briefly 


An Ohio reader asks the following: “I would like 
to know if there is any kind of oil I could use for 
painting rough out-buildings besides linseed oil, 
something that would come cheaper. What is the 
name of such oil and where can | get it.” 

ISH oil has been used for this purpose 

either alone or mixed in varying propor- 
tions with linseed oil. The impression is, 
however, that in general the use of this oil 
is not satisfactory. Personally we would pre- 
fer to use linseed oil entirely even though it 
costs a little more. 


Grounding a Metal Roof 


I am contemplating rebuilding my barn. What 
bothers me most is what to use for the roof. Would 
you please give me your opinion about galvanized 
= roofing? If properly grounded, will it take the 
place of lightning rods? What would be the proper 

way to ground it? It may interest some other read- 
‘ers of American Agriculturist if you should give a 
a little article about it—C. K., New York. 

ETAL roofs have in general, proven to 

be very satisfactory. But a-metal roof 
in itself is no protection against lightning. It 
must be well grounded from at least two 
corners and preferably from four. Either 
lightning-rod points must be spaced along 
the ridge about twenty feet apart or a sharp 
edged or notched metal ridge-board must be 
placed on top of the ridge. If lightning-rod 
points are used, they must be connected with 
the roof, but need not be connected to the 
ground wires. Under no conditions should a 
round-ridge roll be used unless points are 
provided. 

Ground connections for lightning conduc- 
tors are of vital importance and must be 
properly made. These ground connections 
should extend down to permanent moisture. 
This depth, of course, will vary in different 
localities. In deep soils, in many locations 
eight feet is sufficient. In deep soils, a hole 
may be dug, drilled or driven the desired 
depth and the cable run down in it. In shal- 
low soils the grounding is necessarily a little 
more elaborate. , ,. 


Engine Needs Reboring 

I have a gasoline engine in which the cylinder is 
worn so it throws oil on the spark plug; new rings 
do not seem to help it. I would have it rebored and 
a larger piston put in, but a garage man tells me 
that the inside of every gasoline and automobile en- 
gine cylinder is case-hardened or glazed over to pro- 
tect against wear, and by boring it it cuts this hard 
surface, and the cylinder will soon leak worse than 
ever. He said a better way is to use emery cloth and 
smooth or even up the cylinder in that way. Please 
let me know which would be the best, boring, emery 
cloth, or a new engine? The engine is otherwise in 
good condition.—H. G.; New York. 

E are very much inclined to believe that 
pn garage man is misinformed about 
the condition of the interior of the cylinder 
of a gasoline engine. We have never heard of 
the interior cylinder walls being case-hard- 
ened. It is true that sometimes due to long 
wear they become very highly polished and 
have a glazed appearance, and there may be 
some slight oxidation which causes a scale to 
develop somewhat harder than the metal 
itself, but of this we are doubtful. 

When the cylinder of a gasoline engine be- 
comes so badly worn that new rings care- 
fully adjusted do not aid in the compression, 
then the only thing to do is to rebore the 
cylinder, putting in new oversize pistons. 
The amount of metal that must be removed 
will vary according to the amount of wear, 
but no more should be removed than is neces- 
sary. Sometimes this reboring is done on a 
lathe, or a special reamer may be used, par- 
ticularly if the cylinder diameter is small, 
There are also grinding machines which will 
do this work, but this process is more ex- 
pensive. 

The method suggested by your garage 





man; that is to use emery cloth is impracti- 
cal. If you really want to get your cylinder 
put up in good shape, we would advise you to 
seek the services of some other mechanic, 
because judging from the misinformation 
which has been supplied by the one you have 
already consulted, he is not particularly safe 
to trust with a good piece of machinery. 


Building a Concrete Reservoir 


Please tell me what will be the cost of building a 
reservoir 10x 10x8, walls 8 inches, top 6 inches 
thick? Do you think this thick enough? Cement 90 
cents per hundred, sand and gravel cost nothing. 
Will twenty feet of fall be enough pressure for 
range boiler and other fittings? Would like you to 
tell me number of cubic feet of each material needed? 

W. L., New York. 

HE materials required for constructing a 

concrete reservoir 10 feet square and 8 
feet deep with walls that taper from 8 inches 
to 6 inches at the top will be approximately as 
follows: 66 bags of cement 3.8 of a cubic 
yard of sand, and 3.4 of a cubic yard of 
pebbles or crushed stone. This is on the 
assumption that a 1-2-4 mixture will be 
used, which if properly handled will give 
good results. 

A 20-foot fall should give you sufficient 
pressure to run water through the range 
boiler and other fittings. Each foot of eleva- 
tion will give you a pressure of .434 pounds, 
so that even allowing for reduction because 
of friction, you will have 7 or 8 pounds pres- 
sure available. 

ee * 


Timing the Valves and Spark 


The crank shaft in our truck broke, causing the 
cam and crank shaft gears to get out of “time.” We 
retimed them and set the breaker points to separate 
just after dead center on retard spark. In going up 
a hill on high, running the engine slow, it runs bet- 
ter on the advance spark than it did formerly on re- 
tard and it appears to have more power. How far 
ahead of dead center can the breaker points part 
before it causes the engine to kick back in cranking? 
—E. B., New York. 

HEN you retimed the motor you very 

likely got it just about right. This motor 
is timed so that the platinum points just 
break when the motor is slightly past top 
dead center. The greater the advance the 
better the engine will run up to a certain 
point. When advancing the spark too far 
the engine will kick back. However, it runs 
most economically when the spark is ad- 
vanced as far as it will go without causing 
a pound. 

To time the magneto, turn the engine over 
until number one piston is 1/32 inch past 
top dead center on the power stroke, retard 
the contact breaker and move the armature 
either to the right or left until the platinum 
points just break with the cylinder in this 
position. You will see that the power engine 
is not far past dead center if the piston is 
moved only 1/32 inch on the power stroke. 
Do not set the spark too near dead center on 
a high-speed motor. In some motors the 
spark occurs 45 degrees before the piston 
reaches dead center on the compression 
stroke. se 2 


Determining Speed of Saw 


How fast should the edge of a circular saw blade 
travel? What diameter saw would a 12-22 tractor 
handle to the best advantage?—E. H., New York. 

HE average rim speed of a circular saw 

is about 9,000 feet per minute. The rim 
speed of a saw operated by steam feed may 
be increased to 12,000 feet per minute. To 
obtain the rim speed of a saw multiply the 
diameter in inches by 3.14 which will give 
the circumference, and divided by twelve 
will give the answer in feet, and multiply the 
figure obtained by the speed at which the saw 


is operating; the answer is rim speed in feet 
per minute." For example, assume that we 
want to know the rim speed of a 20-inch saw, 
running at 1,800 R. P. M., multiply 20 by 
3.14, divided by 12, equals 5.23, and this 
times 1,800, equals 9,414, which is the rim 
speed of the saw. 

A 12-22 tractor ought to handle a 36 or 40- 
inch saw yery easily. So far, there are no 
saw attachments on the market for this 
tractor. 

To find the diameter of the driven pulley, 
knowing the diameter and revolutions of the 
driving or engine pulley, multiply the di- 
ameter of the driver by the number of revolu- 
tions, and dividing the product by the 
number of revolutions of the driver. As- 
sume, for example, a 10-inch pulley on an 
engine running at 900 R. P. M., and the 
revolutions of your driver is to be 1,500, 
multiply 10 by 900, equais 9,000, and divid- 
ing ‘this by 1,500 will give 8, which is the 
diameter of the driven pulley. 


ok co * 


Straightening Saw Mandrel 


I have a 4-horsepower sawing rig on which the 
saw shaft is bent. Would the shaft keep its shape 
after being straightened? Would you advise getting 
a new shaft?—E. P., New York. 

T depends on how much a new mandrel for 

the saw would cost, whether it would be 
better to get a nev one or have the old one 
straightened. Straightening a shaft is not 
a very difficult proposition, and if you have 
a good mechanic available and if the mandrel 
is not sprung too much, there is no reason 
why the straightening could not be accom- 
plished without any trouble. But if the bend 
is very bad and taere would be danger of 
cracking. the mandre] in the straightening 
process, it would naturally be sensible te get 
anew mandrel. The best thing to do would 
be to write to the manufacturer of the saw 
and find out how much a new mandrel would 
cost and compare it with the estimate of 
straightening the old one. 


ok * * * 
Water Wheel to Generate Current 


I intend putting in a small water-power electric 
plant this summer. As a rule I have about fifty 
cubic feet of water flowing and can obtain fall 
enough to install about a seven-foot overshot wheel. 
I am making the wheel myself, and would like to 
know, with a two-foot head behind the wheel, about 
how many lights I could have and about how much 
power I would have? Would you advise putting in 
wide blades in the wheel? I am making it with 
three-foot buckets, that is, the wheel will be three 
feet wide. I am making it wide on account of hav- 
ing so much water, at certain times the creek will 
stay up for a week or two at a time.—H. H., New 
York. 

F the 50 cubic feet of water you mention 

is-the amount that flows per minute, you 
will have power enough to make a very nice 
installation with your 7-foot wheel, and with 
a 2-foot head behind it, you should develop 
something pretty close to 34 H. P., or con- 
sidering loss of power, the resulting efli- 
ciency of the wheel will give you not less 
than 4% H. P. This in itself will operate a 
generator large enough to give you current 
sufficient for a number of lights, and for 
small motors such as are included among the 
various items of equipment commonly used 
around the house, such as washing machines, 
churn, vacuum cleaner, etc. 

If you want to include in your installation 
a storage battery, which of course will add 
something to the expense, you will have an 
even larger amount of current available at 
least part of the time. Whether this addi- 


tional outlay of money will be profitable or 
not can only be determined by a careful 
analysis of your power: requirements. It is 
advisable to make the wheel rather wide. 
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The Woman Who Did What She Could 


A Tribute To All Those Women Who Live, Work and Sacrifice On the Land 


HAT I am about to write is not a 
story of the imagination. It is 
the truth—truth as simple and 
unadorned as any tale that can 
be told. It is not “sob sister stuff,” for there 
is in it nothing of heart-breaking sorrow or 
rending suffering or cruel injustice. There 
are no high spots in it for it is the story of 
a very drab and uneventful life—but in just 
this lies its pathos. If it has human interests 
or a moral, it is only because it speaks of 
the quiet heroism of 
patience and resigna- 
tion and the homely 
virtue of faithfulness 
in a round of very 
humble daily duties 
through many years. 
The story came to me 
the other day under the 
seal of the confessional 


was the appraiser for 
the Federal Land Bank. 
I violate no confidence 
—I give no names or 
places on the map, but 
when these good people 
read this story as I am 
sure they will—if they 
chance to remember 
and note the details 
that exactly correspond 
with what they told to 
me, I can only assure 
them that I set it down 
in warmest. sympathy 
and admiration and 
from a full heart. 

The farm according to 
that ancient, quaint and 
surely true phrase of 
our deeds contains 105 
acres “more or less,” 
and it lies by the side of a much traveled 
State Road, and every day and more on Sun- 
days and Holidays the world streams by in 
gay parade of cars of all degrees from bat- 
tered flivvers to “sport” models of world- 
famous makes, used for the pleasures of a 
summer afternoon, but whose price is more 
than all the gross receipts from this farm 
for half a dozen years. So you see it does 
not fit the usual story setting of a “lonely, 
isolated farm.” 

Nor is the farm so poor as farms go. It 
is nearly level and free from stone and it 
has been tilled—perhaps not always wisely 
tilled—through many years. There is need 
of lime and phosphorus and drainage and 
legumes. The man knows all this but there 
is lack of labor, lack of money—most of all 
perhaps there is lack of youthful hopes and 
high enthusiasm. O—I grant that the farm 
needs only new blood and that skillful, ener- 
getic management would do wonderful things 
for the soil. 

The man and his wife—already then no 
longer young, came here twenty-two years 
ago and began to make a home with some 
cash paid down and a mortgage for perhaps 





By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


two-thirds of the value of the farm. Twenty- 
two years of the best of their lives have been 
invested in their task. Always the interest 
and sometimes a little of the principal has 
been paid on the day it was due. Indeed 
they may boast that they are attaining suc- 
cess, for the debt is less than it was in the 
beginning, and they have made some im- 
provements and the buildings are better than 








“She had cared for the home, had made the butter, had fed the poultry, had performed the multi- 
tudinous tasks that only women know, and in times of need had helped with the work of the farm” 


they were. The wife for nearly all those 
years has kept in very primitive fashion a 
book showing every penny of farm receipts. 
During two or three years the sum total has 
been less than $600. One golden, long-to- 
be-remembered year—1919 I think—it rose 
above $2,000 and affluence seemed close at 
hand, but last year again it sank dishearten- 
ingly low. 

But always the margin between receipts 
and expenditures has been very narrow, so 
that the loss of a cow was a disaster to be 
reckoned with and the purchase of a few 
rolls of fencing meant a revision of the farm 
budget. 

It was (as the corporations say) to “re- 
fund” their debt and thus secure more favor- 
able interest rates and terms of payment 
that they sought the aid of the Land Bank. 

Perhaps it is bad form or improper for an 
appraiser to accept the hospitality of a meal 
when to a certain extent his host’s financial 
future depends upon his recommendation, 
but it was near dinner time and they were 
the type of folk who disclaimed all ability to 
do business until you had eaten with them. 
We sat in the farm kitchen at a table loaded 


with most abundant, simple, wholesome food 
and there the woman outlined for me the un- 
eventful, prosaic story of the years. 

In one respect the dates had dealt hardly 
with them, and this was the only hint of 
tragedy in the recital, for the years had 
brought them no babies, and so the old house 
had never echoed to the voices of little chil- 
dren. We who are blessed with children can 
know and rejoice in that through them we 
attain a certain earthly immortality, but to 
the childless when the 
end comes, in this world 
at least, it is like the 
blowing out of a candle 
or the breaking of a 
wave. 

Nevertheless they 
had walked what must 
have sometimes been a 
lonely way with cheer- 
fulness and on _ the 
whole content. The 
pathos of her story lay 
in this—that life had 
been so full of throng- 
ing labors, but had held 
for them so little of op- 
portunity. There is a 
fine passage in Thomas 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Re- 
sartus” in which that 
Scotsman cries: “It is 
not because of his toil 
that I lament for the 
poor,” and then goes on 
to say that what he does 
lament over is that in 
the pressing struggle 
for daily bread “the 
lamp of his soul should 
go out,” and this I take 
it is the danger in the 
long hours in the steel 
mills, the danger in the fearfully long hours 
which sometimes comes to we folk of the 
farms. 

The man, vigorous and rugged, carrying 
his years with ease, it seemed to me, has al- 
most alone cared for the work outside. The 
woman had cared for the home, had made 
the butter, had fed the poultry, had per- 
formed the multitudinous tasks that only 
women know, and in addition in times of 
need, had helped with the work of the 
farm and fields. I cannot say that it had 
broken her physically or made her old 
before her time, but I do know that it had 
left her no time for reading, for rec- 
reation, for day-dreaming or for those 
pleasant idle tasks of dainty needlework 
that women love to do. Life had brought 
her so little. Now and then a trip of ten 
miles to the little city—their market town: 
once in a great while—three or four times 
in all a visit to the movies. How little she 
could tell of adventure or recreation! Yet iy 
her talk was no note of repining, no "én in 
of discontent. So she goes Gss_ themselves 
years knowing that each w’hated like H—] 
(Continued on pagtter.— H. K. H 
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Ready For School ? 


T will soon be time for the youngsters to 

go to school again. Unfortunately few of 
them look forward with any pleasure to the 
opening of the school year. This may be be- 
cause folks are just naturally contrary or 
because the average school is not an interest- 
ing place to most children. However, getting 
an education is just about the most important 
job in life. 

Thousands of boys and girls will decide 
this summer for one reason or another not 
to go to school any more. Every one of them 
will later in life regret that decision. We 
never have yet heard anyone say that they 
were sorry they had so much education, but 
on the other hand nearly every grown person 
regrets that they did not have or take more 
school advantages. If education was neces- 
sary in the past it will be more than ever 
necessary in the future. Competition be- 
tween individuals is rapidly increasing. To 
meet that competition and to make a living 
one must be trained as never before. 

But making a living is not the chief object 
in true education. For a training that fails 
to give its possessor more happiness than he 
otherwise would have is a failure. Happi- 
ness is the chief object in life, and true edu- 
cation should increase the possibilities of 
real happiness. 

Few of us can give our children all that 
we wish in the way of material wealth and 
advantages. It is probably a good thing for 
the children that we cannot. But all of us 
can do much to help the young people to 
something which is worth more to the young- 
sters than actual dollars and cents and that 
is trained minds with which they can get the 
most out of life for themselves and their 
fellows. 


“The King Is Dead”’ 


FEW weeks ago a hundred thousand 
lat people gathered in Jersey City to see the 


%.Firno prize fight. When Willard, 


ticularly if trentered the ring, the crowd 
There are also ,dous cheer and continued to 
do this work, by roughout the fight until he 
pensive. 

The method su, 


began to show signs of distress. Then when 
he most needed their encouragement, they 
transferred their affections to the other man. 
When Willard was finally licked, the crowd 
hissed him and shouted their approval of the 
victor. 

Every time we hear of something like this 
showing the heartlessness of the mob, we 
think of the Roman crowds two thousand 
years ago whose idea of a glorious holiday 
was to watch the lions eat the Christian 
martyrs. Shakespeare brings out the cruelty 
and fickleness of crowds in his “Julius 
Cesar.” He shows the mob out to celebrate 
a holiday in honor of Cesar. 

But, indeed, sir, we make holiday to see Cesar 
and rejoice in his triumphs. 

Then Cesar is murdered on the Ides of 
March and after a speech by Brutus defend- 
ing the act, the crowd loudly applauded the 
assassins. 

Cesar’s better parts 
Shall now be crown’d in Brutus. 


cried the citizens. Then Mark Antony fol- 
lowed with that wonderful speech defending 
Cesar which begins: 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 

I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 


The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Cesar. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 


He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransom did the general coffers fill! 

Did this in Ca#sar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 


Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 


But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 


After this speech, from which these are 
only a few quotations, the mob switched their 
affections back to Cwsar and rushed forth 
to burn and pillage the houses of Czsar’s 
enemies. 

Another expression voicing this same idea 
that has come down through the years is: 
“The King is dead; long live the King.” 

As individuals there is no doubt that we 
have progressed a long ways toward a higher 
plane in two thousand years, but when we 
get together in crowds and mobs, then we 
often show how thin the veneer of civiliza- 
tion is and how near to the surface lurks the 
primeval savage in all of us. 


Our Protective Service Bureau 


OR a great many years, American Agri- 

culturist has maintained a Protective 
Service Bureau to care for and protect the 
interests of its subscribers. We have had 
little to say about this special help for sub- 
scribers, preferring to let our works instead 
of our words speak for us. But in order 
to let all of our people know what this service 
is so that they can use it, we are giving here- 
with a brief summary of what has been done 
and what we can do. 

During the month just completed—July, 
1923—American Agriculturist collected $1,- 
097.45 for its subscribers. The most of this 
probably would have been lost otherwise. 
Our claims fall in two classes; those against 
our own advertisers, and those against non- 
advertisers. Owing to the careful check we 
keep on our advertising, claims against these 
advertisers are very few; and on the other 
hand, of course they are usually easier to 
settle in a satisfactory way. American Agri- 
culturist refuses advertising constantly 
amounting to hundreds of dollars when our 
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investigations show that such advertising is 
not reliable. 

During the past six months, ending August 
1, our Protective Service Bureau handled 
2,966 complaints, of which only ten per cent 
were about our own advertisers. Most of our 
cases are against commission merchants to 
whom subscribers have shipped their farm 
products. Many are against mail-order houses. 
Claims against mail-order houses are fairly 
easy to adjust because most of them are will- 
ing to take our word for it, and settle at once. 
There is more difficulty with the other houses 
and often a large amount of work has to be 
done in tracing express receipts, fillng 
claims, etc. For this reason, the corre- 
spondence runs very high, each complaint 
involving many letters. 

In addition to the above classes of service, 
we answer hundreds of financial, invest- 
ment and legal inquiries, maintaining on our 
contributing staff a financial expert and a 
— of lawyers, the best that money can 

ire. 

One of the encouraging things about the 
work of the Protective Service Bureau is the 
hundreds of grateful letters which we receive 
from subscribers who have been helped. 
Naturally, when one receives his money in 
full on an account he had given up as lost, 
- appreciates the agency which got it for 

im. 

It might be well to mention that there are 
certain types of cases which we cannot 
handle. These have to do with personal and 
family quarrels and difficulties between 
neighbors that cannot be straightened out 
except by someone on the ground. In such 
cases, we can only tell the subscriber to see 
a local lawyer. Where legal advice is neces- 
sary, we recommend a reputable lawyer near 
the inquirer’s home. 

If you are in trouble, write us and we may 
be able to help you out. The service is ab- 
solutely free of charge—just one of the 
many things which we are doing to help our 


people. 
Grade Cattle at the Dairy Show 


HE National Dairy Show is encouraging 

the owner of grade cows to make exhibits 
at the exposition to be held with the World’s 
the exposition to be held with the World’s 
Dairy Congress at Syracuse, October 5 to 13. 
This is good work. Cows do not necessarily 
have to be pure breds to be good; in fact, 
good grades are better than poor pure breds. 

The Dairy Show Committees are getting 
in touch with the owners of grade cows 
through cow-testing associations and other- 
wise urging them to enter their good cows at 
the local county fairs. From these fairs, 
county herds will be made up for exhibition 
at the State fair, and from the State fair, 
herds selections can be made for the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. This does not mean, as 
we understand it, that one must go through 
all of these fairs in order to get his cattle 
into the National Dairy Show, but it is one 
means of insuring every dairyman who at- 
tends the Dairy Show the opportunity of 
studying an exhibit of grade cattle which 
cannot be equalled for quality the world over. 


Definitions for Every Home 


“HIGH-JACKER” is one who steals a 

load of booze from an honest bootlegger! 
We understand that it is a growing and 
highly profitable business. 


Ah! the things he might have said, 

Quoting authors long since dead, 

Some epigram. appropriate—in rhyme. 

Ah! the hit he might have made 

And the scores he could have paid 

If he’d only said the right thing at the time! 
—ALBERT CHEVALIER; “The Orator’s La- 
ment.” 
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Both Sides Have Their Say 


On the ProhibitionVote, and That “‘Say’’ Makes Good Reading—Be Sure ToVote 


E are for anything that will 

make the world a happier, better 

place to live, and prohibition cer- 

tainly has helped more people 
than any one other thing that man has done. 
When we think of all the crime, misery and 
suffering caused by drink, how can anyone 
wish it back? 

I think the great majority of country 
people are in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and of having it enforced more rigidly. 
We should not think of just ourselves if we 
do want to drink, but of the best thing for 
the people, especially the children.—J. S., 
Pennsylvania. 


“MENTION SHOULD BE MADE OF CIDER” 


RE farm people for prohibition? Un- 
fortunately many of them are not. That 
is, not strict prohibition. A. L. T. says: “If 
alcohol is such a terror to mankind, why has 
the Creator made it so plentiful?” Does 
the Creator have anything to do with the 
hidden stills? He also says: “A large ma- 
jority of our citizens made outlaws.” Have 
they been made outlaws? Or were they born 
outlaws, only needing the proper chance to 
develop their tendency ? 

A man who is a drunkard now is not a 
law-abiding citizen! And A. L. T. says: 
“Any one can procure the drinks that has 
the price.” And it looks very much like it 
was so; but, shall this continue to be so? If 
one law can be trampled under and ignored, 
cannot all others if the outlaws so wish it? 

A constitution that passes a law should 
enforce it! And there can be no leniency 
about it. Light wines and beers that are 
intoxicating should not be allowed any more 
than whiskey, and special mention should be 
made of cider. Prohibition law should be 
enforced so strictly no one dare 


By A. A. READERS 


“Take heed lest by any means this liberty 
of yours become a stumbling block to them 
that are weak.”—G. F. S., New York. 


ADVOCATES MODIFICATION 


AM pleased to note that one of my favorite 

periodicals is about to place before its 
readers a fair and impartial vote on this 
question of prohibition. 

I have always been against prohibition, 
because in my opinion it is utterly un-Ameri- 
can, against the spirit and letter of the very 
foundations on which the great American na- 
tion was built and now rests. The Eighteenth 
Amendment has become (as might easily 
have been foreseen) the plaything of crooks, 
grafters and hypocrites, both in and out of 
the Prohibition Party. 

If there be those who enjoy a glass of beer 
or wine or even liquor in moderation, I say 
“Let them have it.” And to those who would 
abuse this privilege, the law now is ample to 
deal with disorderly persons. And again, 
the immense sums now spent to support 
crooks and grafters would be turned into the 
treasury of the United States and unques- 
tionably our taxes would be reduced to a 
great extent.—H. F. K., New Jersey. 


AS AN EMPLOYER VIEWS IT 


S I send my copies to relatives near my 
farm in New York State, I do not want to 
mutilate my issue of July 7th by cutting out 
the form on Page 5. But if you care to 
register my opinion and judgment, it is un- 
qualifiedly and unreservedly in favor of the 
rigid enforcement of both the Volstead and 
Narcotics Acts. I believe that only in their 
legitimate and intelligent use, under pro- 


fessional direction for medical purposes, have 
a of any grade, and drugs any proper 
place. 

My judgment has been formed as a con- 
siderable employer familiar with both urban 
and rural conditions in many States. I be- 
lieve if the general and indiscriminate use 
of liquors and drugs could be stopped the re- 
sult, probably not apparent for a genera- 
tion, would prove to be the greatest blessing 
the American people have ever enjoyed, or 
ever will.—W. B. Y., New Jersey. 


DANGEROUS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 


1k this section the farmers are largely in 
favor of prohibition, especially the pros- 
perous ones. Since the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws has been left to the Federal 
authorities, the bootleggers and liquor sel- 
lers have become very bold in their disregard 
for law, and much to the discomfort and 
danger of those driving automobiles when 
meeting an intoxicated driver at any time.— 
L. H. B., New York. 


BETTER FOR THE RACE 


OPPOSED adding the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment to the Constitution because I did 
not believe that under our form of govern- 
ment it could be made to accomplish its ob- 
ject. I believe, however, that it would be 
better for the human race if all the alcoholic 
liquors intended for drinking purposes were 
thrown into the sea, and the knowledge of 
their manufacture become a lost art. It 
would be better for humans, although bad for 
the fish. The Volstead Law has multiplied 
the number of distilleries far beyond what I 
imagined would be the result of the attempt 
to enforce the amendment by suitable 
legislation. Prior to this great wholesale 
attempt to make people temper- 
ate by law, where there was one 





furnish any such drinks, and 
then it would probably cease to 
be a snake in the bed !—J. H. G., 
Pennsylvania. 


ENFORCE THE BROOKS LAW 


NCLOSED find my vote also 

my neighbor’s against the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It is 
positively no good. The Ameri- 
can people will never stand for 
such laws. It is five times worse 
since prohibition came in than 
before. 

I am sixty years old and I 
know young boys and girls 
drinking home-brew liquor that 
is not fit to drink, and older 
people that never drank before. 
Then there is the loss of revenue 
that we have to make up some 
other way. Our court calendar 
is crowded full here with liquor 
violators. The cost to enforce it 
must be great. 

In my judgment from what I 


have seen since it came in, it is PU, 0 ca waded stckc ind sncevnd beet gereueh Geman ee perry 


no good, and should be taken off 
the slate at once; and go back to 
the Brooks Law and enforce it. 
Then our country would be safe. 
—J. A. B., Pennsylvania. 


NOT LAWFUL TO KILL OR STEAL 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of 
the farmers in this town 
want prohibition. The argument 
that the law is violated is true 
of any of our laws. Killing and 
stealing are not done away with, 
yet who would have it lawful to 
kill or steal? Personal liberty 
is another argument by the 
“wets.” The Apostle Paul says: 





Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
a majority. Which is right? 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the J YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands? [] NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 
and Beer ? 





Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


ooo eeeor eee ee ee eee eee eeieeereereeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Why You Should Vote 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 
What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions ‘of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 

American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 


It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


distillery under strict super- 
pervision, there are perhaps 
ten thousand small stills owned 
by the more lawless element of 
our population, turning out a 
product that is deadly in its ef- 
fects on the human anatomy, 
and pays no tax while it collects 
an enormous tax from the con- 
sumer.—S. N., New Jersey. 


WIPE IT OFF THE BOOKS 


AM sorry that I cannot vote 

on either question in your so- 
called “Prohibition Ballot.” 
YES While I certainly am for the 
strict enforcement of every law 
legally enacted, I will not stultify 
NO myself by asking for the en- 
forcement of a law which has no 
place on the statute books of 
any free and enlightened nation 
of the present day. 

As to the second question. 
The only modification I am for, 
is the wiping off of this amend- 
ment forever from the Constitu- 
tion. It is not a question of 
whether we shall have liquor or 
not. It is a question of whether 
we shall have liberty or not. I 
object to you or any other un- 
authorized person stating that 
the farmers, or 85 or 95 per cent 
of them, or any other per cent, 
are in favor of, or opposed to 
any law. Only the “lunatic 
fringe” on either side of any 
question ever takes “pen in 
hand” to express themselves 
which is why I hated like H—1 
to write this letter — H. K. H., 
Pennsylvania. 
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ROOFING 
mel A ain 


Lightning 
We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
ete., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose 
Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 








CAN PULL 6 PLOWS 


but 3 plows at a fast speed is the 
factory Guarantee. 


An Ideal Tractor for Fitting. It’s 
Crawler Traction prevents slipping, 
miring or packing of the soil. 


STEEL MULE owners do more acres per 
day at less cost than any of their neighbors. 


Write for new catalogue today. 


Bates Machine f Pastor [o. 


1384 Benton Street, 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 8 years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY P. AIN T endorsed by the 
GRANGE” for 47 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Pointing for Durability. Valu- 
able information FRE © YOU with Sample Cards. 
Write me. DO IT Kow TWILL SAVE YOU MONEY, 
Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


D. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FARMERS! Ibis Free 


Tells How Other Farmers Are 


ADDING PROFITS! 





Draint Di Ditch! Ter Toreee! 3 Ge eoil 
from washing. The low-priced MARTIN 
DITCHES and TERRACES 


ts — 
Cu ney hes—c pation, Alt otel njunabte reverse: 
Horses or tractof: There 








APPLE BARRELS [if Sea ‘itos: 


J. H. BEAVER 





Esopus, New York | 
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How To Construct A Septic Tank 


A System for the Disposal of Kitchen and Household Wastes 


pein the installation of a system 
supplying running water in the 
bathroom and kitchen, there arises the 
necessity of disposing of the water and 
the wastes. For this purpose either a 
cesspool or a septic tank, depending on 
conditions, should be constructed. 
The Cesspool 

The cesspool is somewhat cheaper 
and easier to make than a septic tank. 
It may be safely used where the soil is 
sufficiently loose and open to insure 
adequate drainage through the loose 
stone walls, and where the relative lo- 
cations of the cesspool and the source 
of water supply are such that there is 
no possible danger of flow from the 
cesspool to the drinking water. This 
cesspool seepage may travel for a very 
considerable distance through loose 
gravel, cracks in shale rock, or open- 
ings in limestone formations, and there- 
fore a drilled well cased down to the 
surface of lime- 
stone or shale rock 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


a cleaner forced through the pipe to 
the running trap. If an elbow-fitting 
were used instead of the Y, this clean- 
ing operation would be much more diffi- 
cult. The four-inch vitrified Y used 
for the outlet is placed one and one- 
half inches lower than the inlet Y. 
With the exception of a small hole for 
a vent, the upper part of the outlet Y 
is closed and the liquid from the tank 
is made to pass out through the branch 
opening. 
Connection with the House Drain 
Four-inch  bell-and-spigot vitrified 
tile are laid from the house to the tank 
and the joints are made tight with 
oakum and cement. A grade of one- 
eighth inch a foot is permissible, one- 
quarter inch a foot is desirable, while 
more than three-quarter inch a foot is 
not recommended, since too steep a 





is not necessarily 
safe. A_ cesspool 









dug in soil, not 
sufficiently open, 
will eventually 
clog and overflow, 
often necessitating 
the construction of 
a new cesspool. 


The Septic Tank* 
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The septic tank 
is a chamber, sim- 











ple in construction 
and not large, gen- 
erally made of con- 









crete, water-ticht, 





and so arranged 
as to bring about 
as completely as 
possible the decom- 
position of the 
solids in bathroom 
and kitchen wastes. 
A septic tank must 
be supplied with a 
suitable disposal 
system of 
tile to take care of ‘ 
the flow of waste . 
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al system is de- 

scribed later. 

While the action 

of the septic tank will turn to liquid 
part of the solids entering, it should 
not be expected that there will be 
no accumulation whatsoever in the 
septic tank. In fact, the tank should 
be properly cleaned at least once in 
every five to ten years. As shown 
in figure (drawing sent under sep- 
arate cover B) this type of tank is, 
on the inside, 4 feet 6 inches deep, ond 
3 or 4 feet wide, and from 6 to 8 feet 
long, depending upon the number of 
people in the family. It is made of 
concrete poured around a single form 
as simple as that used for making any 
other single-chamber tank. Each side 
of this form carries two vertical beveled 
strips of wood which leave grooves on 
the inside walls of the finished tank, 
and in these grooves short lengths of 
plank are placed to form partial divi- 
sions in the tank. The purpose of these 
is to cause the solids to settle, to aid 
the bacterial action, and to prevent the 
solids from escaping through the 
outlet. 

The inlet and outlet passages are 
through four-inch, vitrified, Y-branch, 
sewer-pipe fittings, easily obtainable 
and very simply installed in the tank. 

INSIDE DIMENSIONS OF TYPE “Y” 

SEPTIC TANK 


Inside Inside 
Number of Persons Width Length 
Feet Feet 
Six or less ‘ os a® 3 6 
Eight ° ee ccesee 3 7 
Ts éhdce wen céveeseons 3 8 
Wetec cccckcnceseeeens t 8 


The upper branch of the intake Y is 
plugged so that the sewage must enter 
the tank through the lower opening. 
In case the sewer pipe between the 
house and the septic tank becomes 
clogged, this plug can be removed and 

* The type of tank described in this article 
was designed by Profs. H. W. Riley and G. C. 


McCurdy of the State Agricultural College at 
Cornell. 


SECTION A-A 


grade will produce a velocity that will 
cause an excessive agitation of the con- 
tents of the tank. 


Connection with the Disposal Tile 


Overflow from the outlet pipe of sep- 
tic tanks is best distributed evenly 
through a large area of surface soil by 
allowing the liquid to soak away from 
numerous joints between the lengths of 
one or more runs of ordinary farm 
drain tile laid underground not far 
below the surface. Disease bacteria, if 
any are present in the bathroom 
wastes, will be in part destroyed during 
the rotting process in the septic tank; 
but many are sure to flow from the 
tank into the distributing tile. From 
the tile the bacteria are carried, by very 
slight movements oi the water, out 
among the adjacent soil particles, to 
which they will at once adhere; and 
since the conditions in the soil are very 
different from those in which the dis- 
ease bacteria thrive, they will soon die 
and the danger from them will be re- 
moved. The action of the air and the 
kacteria always existing in surface 
soils will, if the distributing tile are 
properly installed, keep the soil open 
and fresh, by the processes of nature, 
for an indefinite period. 


Locating the Septic Tank and 
Disposal Area 


Neither the septic tank nor the dis- 
posal area can be exactly located until 
a number of factors have been care- 
fully considered. Certain definite re- 
quirements must be met, and as the 
topography, type of soil, and the size 
of the area available for each installa- 
tion vary, the tank and the disposal 
area must be so located as to meet exist- 
ing conditions and the requirements 
necessary for successful operation. 

Factors to consider: 

1. There is not much danger from 





SECTION 8B-B 


seepage from either the septic tank or 
the disposal tile, if the tank is carefully 
and well built and the absorption area 
is properly located. Locate the absorp- 
tion area where neither the slope of the 
ground nor the direction of seepage is 
toward the source of water supply. If 
so located, no contamination should re- 
sult if in fairly heavy soils the tile are 
laid seventy-five feet away from the 
water supply. For lighter soils lay 
the tile at a distance of 159 to 300 feet 
from the water supply. 

2. The inlet sewer should be about 
two feet below the surface, at the most 
shallow point. Sewage will not freeze 
in the sewer pipe at this depth, if care- 
fully laid to grade so that there are no 
sags in which the sewage can collect. 

3. The inlet sewer should have a 
grade of not less than one-eighth inch 
to the foot. A grade less than that will 
decrease the velocity of the sewage and 
thus tend to settle out the solids which, 
in turn, may fill the sewer pipe; a 
grade as steep as three-quarters of an 
inch to the foot is also undesirable. If 
a steep grade is unavoidable, place the 
septic tank near the house if possible, 
and let the steep slope follow, rather 
than precede, the tank. 

4. The septic tank should be pro- 
tected by a covering of earth sufficient 
to maintain vegetation. A depth of 
about twelve inches is usually satisfac- 
tory. In level ground, this will place 
the outlet sewer pipe, at the tank, about 
twenty-seven inches below the surface 
of the ground. 

5. It is desirable to have the dis- 
posal tile within 
twelve to eighteen 
inches of the sur- 
face, therefore, the 
absorption area 
should, if possible, 
be at a level at 
least one foot be- 
low the proposed 
location of the 
septic tank. If the 
ground is fairly 
level, this may re- 
quire locating the 
absorption area at 
some distance 
from the _ septi« 
tank, or placing 
the tile at a great- 
er depth and in 
greater number to 
compensate for this greater depth. 

6. The septic tank may be placed 
quite near the house or at some distance 
from it, depending on the area avail- 
able for the disposal plant and on the 
lay of the land. It is possible, how- 
ever, to place it too near the house, 
for if the sewage enters with a rush, 
the contents will be stirred up, and this 
agstation retards the septic action. It 
is better, therefore, to have twenty-five 
to fifty feet of sewer pipe between the 
house and the septic tank. 

7. The size and irregularity of the 
ground of the plot available for the 
absorption area, as well as the nature 
of the soil, must also be considered. 
The tile can be located either near the 
septic tank or at a considerable dis- 
tance from it. In a soil containing 
much sand or gravel, ten to twenty feet 
of absorption tile per person will be 
required, while in a loam, thirty to fifty 
feet is necessary. Where more than 
one row of tile is needed, the rows 
should preferably be at least six feet 
apart, and better results would be ob- 
tained by leaving a space of ten feet 
between them. Disposal tile may be 
placed in a hillside if thev are laid in 
rows nearly parallel along the slope. 
The disposal tile, in porous soils, should 
have a grade of one-sixteenth to one- 
eighth inch to the foot, and in less por- 
ous soils, one-thirty-second to one-six- 
teenth of an inch to the foot. Only 
in exceptional cases should a line of 
tile be more than one _ hundred 
feet long. If two or more lines of tile 
are needed, they should be approxi- 
mately the same length and neither 
over one hundred feet long. As has 
been stated, the tile should be within 
twelve to eighteen inches of the surface 
of the ground. The area should not 
be shaded, nor should the tile be laid 
near willows or poplars, as the roots 
of these trees may soon fill the tile. 
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The Woman Who Did What 
She Could 


(Continued from page 103) 


gone before—and Lo: the Night 
cometh! 

Two thousand years ago in the palmy 
days of pagan Rome, they buried a 
Roman woman in a cemetery outside 
the city walls. Was she sister or 
daughter or sweetheart or wife we can 
never know. But he who sorrowed for 
her set above her for epitah, one simple 
phrase whose magic makes her still 
young, and human, and warm, and 
lovely after twenty centuries, “She 
Whom Many Loved.” 

Then I thought of her and of other 
women; women of a type very foreign 
to this farm woman and to me; women 
such as I have glimpsed now and then 
just for a moment as they passed, 
sometimes almost insolently at ease in 
the crowded lobby of a great hotel, 
sometimes in the snug security of rush- 
ing Pullman trains; women with the 
air and carriage of queens being 
handed on winter nights from purring 
limousines into the dazzling patch of 
radiance that lies about the playhouse 
doors; these women in filmy lace, and 
satin, and furs and jewels, with wonder- 
ful cloaks thrown about them, conceal- 
ing the great purple bunch of violets 
at their breast; women strolling across 
velvet golf courses cool and fresh 
and dainty of an autumn morning. 
Parasitic women these who “toil not, 
neither do they spin”; women who 
“have but fed on the roses and lain 
in the lilies of life’; women with soft 
hands and beautiful pampered bodies— 
sometimes too soft, and indolent and 
selfish, they tell me, to even suckle the 
children that they bear—I wonder—are 
they really “sisters under their skins” 


to my woman of the farm to whom the | 
years have brought so little of leisure | 


or opportunity. Then I remember an- 
other woman—a woman of Syria long 
ago whose life, I think, was narrow 
and circumscribed and bound about and 
concerning whom One made a phrase— 
a gentle phrase of kindly approval that 
still goes whispering down across the 
centuries, “She hath done what she 
could.” 

Well—every tale should have an 
ending, and so has mine. I have before 
me the report of the executive commit- 
tee of the bank and these good folks 
will get their loan—the full amount 
they asked—and thereby the future will 
be a little more secure and freer of 
trouble than before, 

I can only hope that the years that 
wait for them may bring to them a 
little more of kindly, pleasant things 
than has the past. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF DAIRY 
SECTIONS 


“Now is the time for all good dairy 
States to come to the front with an 
exhibit typical of their section of the 
country”—is the opinion of W. E. 
Skinner, Manager of the National 
Dairy Exposition to be held October 
5-13, at the New York State Fair 
Grounds, in Syracuse. 

New York State has taken the lead, 
and appropriated $10,000 to put on an 
exhibit exemplifying dairying as prac- 
ticed in New York State. States as 
far west as Wisconsin and Washington 
are bringing exhibits across the conti- 
nent, the nature of which have not been 
disclosed. 

Ohio will make a display of its Swiss 
Cheese industry in an extensive exhibit 
and there will be large exhibits of 
buttermaking from leading butter 
States. The United States Department 
of Agriculture will set up an elaborate 
$30,000 exhibit showing “Dairying of 
the Past” and “Dairying of the Pres- 
ent,” which is destined to be a classic 
in the field. 

Each State is making an effort to 
put on an exhibit typical of the State, 
that each _— compare ways and 
means, and exchange ideas of practical 
value. Every farmer goes to the Ex- 
position with the idea of bringing back 
something he can put into use on the 
farm. 

It is the aim of Manager W. E. 
Skinner, who has been promoting dairy 
shows for the past ten years, to make 
this seventeenth one a more “Practical 
Exposition” than has ever before 
been held. 
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McCormick, 
Deering, and 
Milwaukee 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 3 





—— 


One of These Modern Corn Binders 
Will Help You This Year 


If your corn binder is past the possibility of safe repairing, you will do well to talk to 
your McCormick-Deering dealer about a new machine for this year’s corn harvest. 


McCormick and Milwaukee Corn Binders are very popular among men who prefer upright bind- 
ing, whereas the Deering is equally popular among farmers who would rather have the bundles 
tied lying flat. All three machines are well made, thoroughly efficient, and light of draft. You 
assure yourself a successful corn harvest when you take home one of these good corn binders. 


McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters 


Built in five sizes. Capacities 3 to 25 tons of cut fodder an hour. All sizes have reliable 
safety devices, force-feed, large throat, and heavy, large-capacity flywheels of boiler plate 
steel. Horsepower required ranges from 6 to 25 h. p. Consult your McCormick-Deering 
dealer. He will show you any piece of McCormick-Deering corn harvesting equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





Carefully consider the following facts: 4 year's supply of 
The Auto-oiled Aermoter is the Genuiue évery dermotor 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part p» 
fully and constantly oiled. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years 

of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. fenagSys= 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed ™ 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 


than any other piece of machinery on the farm. The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
ich been specializing in steel windmills for more than 30 years. 


wh 
Fafaliete, AERMOTOR CO. GiscSou Rinscapous Sakinnd 




































HE AVES baticn tine Con $2.50. 


Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. In powder form. 


Mot io «ott ae NEWTON’S 


A veterinary’s compound for 





30 years’ sale by parcel 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Folate. Ohie 











POST YOUR FARM 


and KeepTrespassers Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 
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GET MORE PROFIT BY USING 


STRUVEN’S 





FEEDING 


Positively insures the rapid, healthy 
growth of poultry, hogs and stock, by 
adding the needed proteins and minerals. 
STRUVEN S FISH MEAL is made 
from fresh, whole fish, finely ground - 
clean and nourishing. Write today for 
FREE FEEDING INSTRUCTIONS 


it will mean,more profit to you! 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick St., | BALTIMORE, MD. 























FISTULA OR $ 
SWEENEY ¥Y, 










HE reliable ({/ “ye 
remedy is i v ~ 
Gombault’s Cau- ~ WATCH YOUR 


stic Balsam. Used 

for over forty 
years. Supersedes | 
firing and cautery. 
Symptoms and treat- 
ment of most horse 
ailments fully ex- 
plainedindirection book 
with every bottle. $1.50 
at druggists or direct upon 
receipt of price. Good for 
humanstoo. TheLawrence- 
Williams Company, 
cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
(OTIS tT 
BALSAM 


SELF- 
FEEDING 
PAYS! 


A recent official test showed that self-fed hogs gain 
45% more weight at 25% “ye cost and yield a profit 
133% greater than hand-fed hogs. 


HORSES NECK 
G SHOULDERS 
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The LEOLA HOG FEEDER is the best built and 


most efficient Self-feeder made. It works perfectly 
under all conditions and will multiply your profits 
from hogs. paying for itself in a short time 
Write for deseription of Feeder and 
lay Free Trial Plan. Do it today ! 


H. M. STAUFFER & SON, Box E, LEOLA, PA. 
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New York State School of Agriculture 


At Morrisville, N. Y. 


THREE YEAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
TWO YEAR COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

ONE YEAR COURSE IN DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
ONE YEAR COURSE IN TEACHER TRAINING 


TUITION FREE EXPENSES REASONABLE 


Abundant Opportunity t 
Earn While You Learn 


For information write 1. M. CHARLTON, Director 
Drawer B-31, MORRISVILLE, N. Y. 


AW 15 Cords 
a day, EASY /. 


—with the wonderful OTTAWA Lee Saw. 
Saws more Stee & 10 men—Save 
for CASH sasY't ‘sane. 


Specia 
90 Save TRI TRIAL. 
FREE BOOK! 
Cc 
for it—- TODAY. 


OTTAWA 


Soom 
ttagee Bide. Piacanerghs Pe MFG. co. 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 






























Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to &% 
any rqaniog 
it today. 
Electric Whee!Co. 
2 Gin &t., Quincy, Mt 
Ch x 5 Ibs . $1.75; 10 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO = $s0.  Gmnsting, 3 
«.. $1.25; 10 Ibs, $2.00. 
Pay when recetved, pipe . recipe free 
FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY, 
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FW. Millier Host of New York Beekeepers 


New York County Notes 








HE Empire State Federation of some kind of pooling of surplus honey Farming is not paying in this section 
Beekeepers’ Association held its an- for wholesale sales. Any such pooling as products find little sale at any price 
nual summer meeting and picnie on plan should, in the opinion of most at all. Furthermore, help is very 
Friday, August 3, at the home of Mr. of those who discussed the subject at scarce. Eggs are 25c; butter, 50c. ~ 
4 W. Millie r M tt ille, Onondaga the picnic, allow for local consumption. Ontario Co.—We are having fine har- 
County. It was a real old-fashioned The opportunity offered the bee- vesting in this section. All er look 
| get-together for beekeepers, their fam- keepers to advertise New York State well. y owt corn is small, et | nwt 
| ilies and friends. In spite of the warm honey through exhibit at the Eastern on well. Most of the wheat aay 
weather about 400 people were there Apple Exposition and Fruit Show was barn, oats are almost ripe. 2 S >" ; 
from all over New York State, some pointed out by Mr. R. B. Wilson. Un- ley ny and a ot of ¢ <oel mye ted. 
| from Pennsylvania, and a few from der the direction of Mr. Wilson, the Most all looking well. TL D's. oe 
other States. ; Federation is planning to put on the 
| There was a feeling of optimism largest and most instructive honey ex- In Central New York 
|} among the honey producers as to the hibit ever shown in New York State Broome Co.—The drought, which has 
crop and market outlook for this year. at this exposition to be held at the been the most severe in years, was 
New York State promises to have an Grand Central Palace, New York City, broken recently by an all-night rain. 
| exceptionally good crop of honey, November 3 to 10. Crops have been suffering severely on 
whereas practically all other parts of account of the dry weather and con- 
the country are reported to be very eee <e sequently are not up to normal. Pota- 
| short. The quality of the New York NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES toes are scarce. New potatoes have 
| honey, of which many beekeepers been growing very slowly. Garden 
brought samples, is so far excellent, Schenectady Co.—The dry weather truck and fruit of all kinds are finding 
The most interesting feature of this has affected all crops, probably oats a ready market in Binghamton and 
|} summer meeting was the contest ar- more than any other. Potatoes are Johnson City. Very few early chicks 
ranged by Mr. R. B. Wilson, Extension very much in need of rain. Rye is a were hatched this year. The price of 
Specialist in Apiculture of the State good crop. The hay ¢rop is about 80 eggs is steadily advancing and many 
| College of Agricul- predict that eggs 
| ture at Cornell. will be the highest 
Mr. Wilson, who for this fall and 
has succeeded winter. Some oats 
George H. Rea in which were sown 
that position, has early are ready to 
i been the first to in cut. Prices at 
troduce these con Johnson City mar- 
tests at beekeep ket are as follows: 
ers’ meetings in Eggs, 33c; butter, 
New York State 44e; live broilers, 
nd they hav 40c; fowls, 30c; 
proven very in potatoes, 60¢c a 
structive. The con- peck; peas, 8 to 12e 
test in the use of a quart. Several 
smokers was won farmers have been 
by Roger Lane, sellin i day-old 
| Trumansburg, N ducks on the John- 
Y. All those en- son City market 
tering the contest for 30¢ each.— 
were required to Mrs. E. M. C. 
place their fuel, Tioga Co.—Far- 
matches, and mers are very busy 
smokers on the getting in hay and 
ground and to harvesting wheat. 
ail od light the Beekeepers inspecting the home apiary of F. W. Millier, Mottville, a = = 
fuel to prepare the Onondaga County, N. ¥ mal as the season 
smokers, The win- was late and also 
ner was the one who had the largest per cent normal. New seedings are very dry. We have had occasional! 
volume of cool smoke at the end of better than old meadows. Much hay showers, but none were sufficient to 
half an hour. Mr. Lane used burlap will not be good on account of short- soak the soil for any length of time. 
dipped in saltpeter solution as fuel. age of help. Many meadows will be On dirt roads the dust is dreadful when 
Not a great deal of buck- automobiles pass During the past 


Mr. Brownie Coggshall of Groton, N 
Y., won the first prize for skill in han- 
dling bees. Mr. Harry Beaver of Troy, 

Pa., won the first prize for the best 

five-pound honey container with his 

own lithographed pail. The contest 
for the best labor-saving device for 

use of beekeepers was won by F. W. 

Millier, Mottville, N. Y., for a special- 

ly constructed knife for the cleaning 

of sections. Mr. Millier also won the 
| first prize for the best comb drawn out 
from a sheet of Dadants foundation. 
The prizes awarded to the winners of 
these contests were donated by bee- 
keepers’ supply houses and others in- 
terested in the honey industry. 

The program included addresses by 
the following: J. B. Howe, Sacketts 
Harbor, N. Y., president of the Fed- 
eration; George H. Rea, service rep- 
resentative of the A. I. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio; Kenneth Hawkins of G. 
B. Lewis Bee Supply Company, Water- 
town, Wis.; R. B. Wilson, State Col- 
lege of Agriculture; W. J. Birdsall, 
New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets. S. B. House of Camillus, 
N. Y., made a report for the Commit- 
tee on market conditions and prices 

For several years the beekeepers’ 
cooperative associations of New York 
State have been discussing the possi- 
bilities of cooperative marketing of 
their honey and last year the Empire 
State Honey Marketing Cooperative 
Association was formed for this pur- 
pose. So far, however, the orig- 
inal plan has not been put into op- 
eration, but there was a great deal 
of discussion of the subject at the 
State Picnic. Mr. Birdsall of the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, out- 
I'ned clearly to the beekeepers the pro- 
cedure that they could follow in put- 


ting their marketing organization into 
working order and it was a general 
| consensus of opinion that this would be 
| a generally good year to start with 


pastured. 
wheat was sown this year. Corn acre- 
age is about normal.—S. W. C 


In Western New York 


Allegheny Co.—Farmers are harvest 
ing wheat, which made a very good 
in this section this year. Oats 


crop 
are also good. Hay made a good aver- 
age crop. Most farmers are finished 


with hay harvest. There is a large 
crop of beans this year which looks 
fairly well. There were not as many 
potatoes planted as usual, but they are 
looking very good. The dairy farmers 
are doing well in this section this year. 
Most of them are selling their milk 
through the Dairymen’s League. The 
League has put up a big plant here, 
which markets all the farmers’ milk. 
It is hauled to the factory on motor 
trucks. Help is very scarce and wages 
are high, much higher than farmers 
ean afford to pay. There will be a 
small crop put in next year, according 
to what farmers are planning now.— 
F. E. B 

Genesee Co.—Since writing my last 
letter we have had two severe thunder- 


storms; one was accompanied by some 
hail which did some damage. We also 
had one heavy windstorm. Wheat is 


mostly all cut and barley is about 
ready. With wheat at 90c a bushel, the 
farmers are surely up against it, espe- 
cially when they have to pay $5 a 
day for help. Hay made a good crop 
this year and oats are also looking good. 
The fruit in Genesee County is little 
over half a crop this year. Apples, 
all varieties, run about 55 per cent; 
ears, 45 per cent; peaches, 60 per cent. 
utter is ringing 50c per pound, eggs 
28¢ a dozen.—J 

Erie Co. co all are all busy hay- 
ing, which made a good crop. Corn 
is doing well. Winter wheat made a 
light crop. Many farmers are leaving 
their farms and working in Buffalo. 


week or two, corn and other crops have 
grown amazingly as we have had all 
those heavy rains on the 21st and 22nd. 
Even then there was not enough. Many 
farmers in the neighborhood are seri- 
ously handicapped through lack of 
water, both for home use and for stock. 
Cherries, currants and _ gooseberries 
were abundant this year. However, 
raspberries suffered on account of the 
dry weather. Apples and pears prom- 
ise a short crop, but peaches are fairly 
heavy. Peaches are dropping rapidly 
now, so we cannot tell what the out- 
come will be. Prices of farm products 
remain exceedingly low, while those 
things the farmer has to purchase seem 
to soar sky-high in price.—D. B. 


Cortland Co.—Most farmers have 
finished haying in spite of the extreme 
shortage of labor. Hay made a fairly 
good crop in this county this year. Cab- 
bage and corn are doing well, but need 
considerably more rain. The weather 
has been too dry for oats, leaving the 
crop short in straw. The crop will be 
light. Oats harvest will begin earlier 
than usual, due to the fact that the 
dry weather has matured them rapidly. 
Potatoes are growing very slowly, due 
to the dry weather.—G. 


During the excessive heat period of 
weather many horses die from being 
overheated. A good plan that I have 
followed for a number of years is to 
wash the horses when coming in from 
work. The water should not be too 
cold, just a bit warm. This can be used 
with a good sized sponge in removing 
dirt, sweat and gum from the horse’s 
body. Many a horse’s life has been saved 
by this simple treatment, and requires 
but very little time. Ground oats are a 
much cooler feed in summer than corn, 
and makes the horse strong and vigor- 
ous.—PETER WILEY, JR. 
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*“GMC Trucks Are 
Seven Steps Ahead ’”’ 





Why Farmers Can Buy GMC Trucks At Such A Low Price 


Because of the remarkably low prices at 
which GMC trucks are sold—when com- 
pared dollar for dollar with the quality of 
each part, and with the completeness of 
every detail of their equipment—farmers 
invariably ask: | 


“How is it possible to build and sell GMC 
quality at such a reasonable list price?” 


There are two reasons why. 


First, because GMC trucks are built by the 
General Motors Truck Company, a unit of 
the General Motors Corporation. 


Second, because of the way in which the list 
price of GMC trucks is established and the 
basis upon which they are sold. 


As a part of the largest automotive concern 
in the world, the builders of GMC trucks 
are able to make economies of purchase, 


= 


savings of manufacture and of general 
overhead expenses, not possible in a smaller 
organization. The actual cost of manufac- 
turing a GMC truck is unquestionably the 
lowest that can be obtained. 


To this cost is added a fair manufacturer’s 
profit—no more. This new figure becomes 
the list price. There are no “extras” in the 
GMC selling price. There is no margin 
for meeting competition—there never has 
been. 


But not only on account of their remark- 
ably low price—but equally because of their 
complete dependability, and power, access- 
ibility, mumerous refinements and low 
operating cost—GMC trucks have come to 
be preferred by farmers everywhere. 


Ask for our catalogue “Motor Trucks on 
the Farm”. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division and General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 
1-Ton, $1295 ; 2-Ton, $2375; 3'-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added. 
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E received the surprise 

of our life one day about 
a year ago when we met Betty 
Jones on Broadway and she 
told us that she was now Mrs. 
John Smith, having married a 
prosperous up-State farmer. 

It wasn’t her being married 
that surprised us, because Betty 
had been one of the prettiest 
girls we had known in our 
more youthful days before we 
became snared in the meshes 
of advertising. And the fact 
that a farmer had married her 
proved what good taste 
farmers have. 

What caused us to wonder, 
however, was that Betty had 
married a farmer—not that 
she had ever had anything 
against farmers as’ such— but 
we distinctly remembered how 
Betty loved every modern con- 
venience and of hearing her 
declare that she would never 
move away from the big city. 
Also we recalled her having 
expressed herself as so sorry 
for girls in the country because 
they had to live without any 
of the conveniences of city life. 

Of course we didn’t express our 
surprise to her, merely asking how 
she liked life in the country. 

She was enthusiastic and ended 
by asking us to visit her the next 
time we were in the vicinity of the 
Smith farm. 

About six months after that we 
happened to be up State and only a 
few miles from where the Smith’s 
lived. We called,and were asked to 
spend the week-end. Of course, we 
had learned by this time through 
much traveling, that farmers were 
living just as well if not better than 
city people, but even so we were sur 
prised by the completeness of the 
Smith place. They had almost every 
convenience that we enjoy in the 
city. Whatever was lacking was 
more than made up by the great ad 
vantage of being out in the country 

We spoke to Betty about her 
youthful prejudices against farms 
and she admitted that it had been 
a distinct surprise to her to find 
everything so up to date. And she 
said that their farm was no exception 
as all the neighbors had equally com- 
fortable places. When we asked her 
how she managed to find time to get 
to the big city to do her shopping, 
she laughed. 

““Why,” she explained, ‘“‘I don't 
have to go to the city to do my 
shopping. Of course a good many 
years ago if a farmer’s wife wanted 
anything in the way of modern con 
veniences she had to, but now, with 
all the advertising in the farm papers 
and other periodicals we subscribe 
to, I can choose just what I want 
from them. And then all I have to 
do is go to the store in our little 
town and if they haven't got what I 
want they order it from the manu- 
facturer whose advertisement I have 
read.” 

We didn’t answer that, but we 
smiled a little. Because it did our 
heart good to hear this admission 
frorn a farmer’s wife of the big part 
advertising was playing in making 
life better and happier on the farms 
of the country. We'd known it all 
along, because that’s our business. 
But it was good to hear it from her 
lips just the same. 


Advertising ACanager 
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Points I Look For When I Buy Cows 


The Head, Body, Flank and Veins Have a Bearing on Production 


OR as long a time as I have written 

about cows I have wished that I 
had available pictures to which I 
might refer to illustrate characteristics 
which it is almost impossible to de- 
scribe. Accordingly the other day I 
arranged with Mr. Earl Flansburg 
who, though an amateur, is a splendid 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


only three years old. She has but 
three quarters. Yet, in six months she 
has given us over 9,000 lbs. of milk, 
as much as even a good Holstein gives 
in a year, and Mary is a Guernsey. 
Her producing ability is evident to me 
in her nostrils. 
Note their size 








King Belle’s Baldeen, a 20,000-pound prospect. 
Mr. Babcock says about her flanks 


photographer, to spend two or three 
hours at the farm and take pictures of 
some of our better cows. 

These pictures, part of which are re- 
produced in connection with this ar- 
ticle, I hope will enable ‘me to make 
some points which I might otherwise 
fail to bring out clearly. 


Veining and Udder Quality 


Even the rankest amateur looks 
first at the udder of a dairy cow when 
passing judgment upon her, so we will 
first refer to the 
picture of Elm- 
road Lady Rilma. 
Stop a minute and 
look at her udder 
and milk yeins 
All things con- 
sidered this cow is 
probably the best 
producer we own 
and will, I believe, 


make a record 
which will place 
her among the 
very highest 


Guernsey pro- 
ducers of all time. 
In fact, we hope to 
get around 20,000 
lbs. and two calves 
from her in one 


and how clearly 
defined they are. 
I never saw a 
good cow with a 
small nostril. I 
actually believe 


could pick 
good producers 
in nine cases 


out of ten if I 
could see noth- 
ing but their 
noses. Lady 
Mary’s head, 
however, shows 
other character- 
istics which go 
with high pro- 
duction. It is a 
feminine head. 
It shows what 
we call breed- 
ing. The expres- 
sion is comfort- 
ably alert, not 
nervously so. 
Just a glance at it and you feel like 
putting your arm around her neck. 
Now take her picture and contrast 
it with a narrow, mean looking head 
and you will get an idea of dairy 
temperament, that elusive yet essential 
quality in a dairy cow, so hard to define 
yet so necessary to recognize if you 
are to pick the good ones. 

Probably no characteristic in a dairy 
cow has claimed so much attention as 
the rump. Breeders everywhere are 
looking for bulls that will sire cows 


ra 
ae a 


Lawes 


Note what 





system and swing it under Baldeen’s 
rump and put Lady Mary’s head on 
the front end. Still I wouldn’t have 
a cow, for I would have no middle. 
Anyway, the stunt is impossible, so to 
get an idea of a good head, a good 
rump, and a good udder joined by the 
kind of a middle I like to see, I have 
chosen the picture of fourteen year old 
Margaret Black. Margaret is giving 
us over fifty pounds of milk a day 
testing 5 per cent. Although fourteen 
years old, she looks good for years, 
Margaret has the fine textured udder, 
the large milk veins, the long and wide 
rump, a head with great open nostrils 
and alert eyes ahd, what is most im- 
portant of all, a tremendous chest and 
a great deep middle. A dairy cow 
needs a deep chest and a big middle, 
They constitute her power plant. 
That these characteristics taken to- 
gether count for production is proven 
by Margaret’s production figures. 
That the great chest and deep middle 
give the constitution which means long 
and profitable service is evidenced by 
the fact that this cow has produced 
milk and calves for twelve long years 
and I believe is good for another six. 
In fact, Margaret so well typifies 
what I look for in a really profitable 
cow that we have chosen her to be the 
and dam of our future herd sire. 
ave we made a mistake? 


INDICATIONS OF COWPOX 


I have a cow that has swellings on all 
four quarters of her udder. These swellings 
are nothing more than pimples that have 
small hard scabs. I have tried several 
remedies and am now using carbolated vas- 
eline, but nothing seems to help I am of 
the opinion that it may be cowpox. I have 
never had anything like it before in my herd. 
I would greatly appreciate your opinion?— 
A. S., New York 

You are right in your diagnosis of 
the case, at least from your description 
of it. Cowpox is a contagious disease 
that affects the 
udder and teats. It 
is apparently due 
to a fillerable virus, 
which is closely re- 
lated to human 
smallpox virus. It 
takes from four to 
seven days for the 
disease to develop. 
A little fever then 
becomes apparent, 
and mild general 
symptoms ofa 
slight disorder or 
illness prevail. 
Shortly there will 
appear a few 
nodules on the 
udder and_ teats, 
usually smaller 


year. than the size of 
Look just back Elmroad Lady Rilma, showing her excellent mammary development _# oo ry me day 


of her foreleg and 
note the extensions 
of the big milk vein. Sometimes we 
hear these spoken of as_ stanchion 
veins; I presume because they run to- 
ward the stanchions. Follow them 
back and you can almost see two milk 
wells, one where the big milk vein en- 
ters the body and the other just 
slightly ahead of it where an extension 
enters it. From the milk well an 
enormous twisting milk vein extends 
back to the udder. 

Lady Rilma is a young cow, yet her 
milk veins are already well developed. 
I do not need to point out the size of 
them; the picture brings this out bet- 
ter than words can describe it. 

Coming to the udder, you can al- 
most see the silky texture. It is the 
type of udder which, when milked out, 
hangs limp and empty. To my mind 
it illustrates the kind of an udder 
which almost always goes with high 
production. In fact, taken altogether, 
the veining and udder of Lady Rilma 
constitute my ideal of the mammary 
system in a cow and furnish me with 
a measuring stick which I apply to 
all other cows. 

Along with the udder and milk veins 
of a cow, I always note the head at my 
first glance. Lady Mary of Sunny- 
gables furnishes me the ideal I use in 
judging heads. It is good enough for a 
cover cut to the American Agriculture 
where you will find it. Lady Mary is 


with long, level, wide rumps. Slopers 
are taboo everywhere. 

For an illustration of what I like 
myself, I have chosen the picture of 
King Bell’s Baldeen. Stop and look at 
her picture. Note the extreme length 
of her rump, how level it is and how 
wide. Then note her udder; see how 
well balanced it is, how it carries 
ahead and extends well up in the rear. 
Level rumps and well-balanced udders 
go together. Production is likely to 
accompany both as in the case of 
Baldeen. She 
has milked up 
to 73 pounds a 
day for us on 
A-R test and is 
another’ eight- 
een to twenty 
thousand pros- 
pect. Her ud- 
der and milk 
veins and her 
nostrils also 
tell why she is 
such a good 
cow. 

Unfortu- 
nately, one can- 
not make a cow. 
If I could I, of 
course, would 
take Lady Ril- 
ma’s mammary 


Margaret Black, 14 years old and going strong. 
cow needs a deep chest and a big middle”’ 


change to blisters, 


which contain a thin, clear fluid. 
In eight or ten days the centers 
of these blisters become depressed 


and contain pus. A dry scab gradually 
forms. It falls later on, leaving a typi- 
eal pitted scar. The sores heal nicely 
unless injured in milking. Small, slow- 
healing ulcers may be caused in this 
way. Little treatment is necessary be- 
ond very careful milking. Careful 
oadiine and the administration of 
vaseline or lanoline should prove very 
beneficial. 





“A dairy 
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How I Handle Young Stock 
’ During the Summer 
Cc. A. UMOSELLE 


Ou to the very late spring more 
chicks were hatched in June than 
usual, and the hatching was, in many 
cases, extended into Sule. To care 
properly for these late hatched chicks 
requires much watchfulness to prevent 
disease from getting a start among 
them. The use of incubator and brood- 
der insures freedom from lice, but 
many of us still rely upon the hen, and 
consequently must fight the lice and a 
number of other evils. 

A brooder is preferable to hens in 
every way. If we depend upon the 
hen, there will be chieks trampled to 
death, chilled to death and possibly 
some lost or devoured by a neighbor’s 
cat, With a brooder and an inclosed 
run there are none of these with which 
to contend, and the percentage of chicks 
brought successfully to maturity will be 
correspondingly high. If hens must be 
used, the nests and all surroundings 
should be kept clean, and every precau- 
tion should be used to keep them free 
from lice. 

At this time my yard is full of young 
stock of every age from three to eight 
weeks, and in the brooder yard are 
others just hatched. All of these last 
are intended for market and will be 
brought to the proper size as quickly 
as possible. They are fed corn bread 
and finely chopped meat scraps until a 
week old, then the smaller grains are 
added, and after the fourth week their 
principal food is corn, beef scraps and 
some green stuff, 

Free range is not advisable for mar- 
ket fowls. They should have no more 
exercise than is necessary to insure 
good health. From tke first, grit is 
absolutely necessary to insure perfect 
digestion, and failure to provide it will 
surely cause trouble. believe that 
broken china gives more satisfactory 
results than the grit sold by poultry 
dealers and the hens eat it more rap- 
idly. In my yard < placed two boxes 
of grit, one china, the other commer- 
cial, and the china was taken eagerly 
by the fowls, while the other was not 
eaten until there was no china left. 

All young stock not intended for 
layers or breeders should be disposed 
of as soon as they reach the proper 
size. To keep them longer is a useless 
expense. It is better to sell at once at 
the prevailing market price, though it 
may be low, than to wait for higher 
prices. A disease which kills many 
young chickens during the summer 
months is bowel trouble. The principal 
cause is the feeding of wet food. Often 
more food is given the fowls than they 
will eat at once, and in hot weather it 
soon becomes sour, is eaten later and 
causes sickness. If not allowed to go 
too far before treating, bowel trouble 
ean be cured by giving a few doses of 
ginger to the affected fowl. The best 
preventive is to feed nothing but dry 
food. 

Lice probably cause more trouble 
than any of the various diseases; yet 
the farmers refuse, in many cases, to 
heed the advice so often given in re- 
ard to cleanliness. Lice thrive in 
Ith, and if the house and premises 
are kept clean the pests will not re- 
main. A liberal use of whitewash and 
lime will work wonders, but even these 
will prove ineffective if the droppings 
are allowed to accumulate for weeks. 
Clean the poultry house twice a week 
in summer, and give plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air. Give free range 
to the young pullets if possible. They 
will mature in less time than if con- 
fined, and before cold weather sets in 
they should be laying. 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


August 21-22—Belvidere Farm Jersey 
Sale, Belvidere, N. Y. 

August 25—Chenango County, N. Y., 
Guernsey Breeders’ Picnic and 
Field Day. 

August 25—Western New York Guern- 
sey Breeders’ Field Day, West- 
wood Farm, Springville, N. Y. 

August 30—Susquehanna Co., Pa. Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Second Annual 
Sale, Montrose, Pa. 

September 1—B. S. Bradford Holstein 
Dispersal Sale, Troy, Pa. 

September 1—Merridale Farms Jersey 
Sale, Meredith, N. Y. 


>  - 
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roughage. 





complete line of 


Feed Department 
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* MORE MILK at less cost 
and a BETTER COW left | 


"THOUSANDS of dairymen testify that they get more milk‘at less 
cost and have better cows left when they feed G. L. F. Public 
Formula Rations. High in digestible nutrients and containing ten dif- 
ferent feeds of the best quality, G. L. F. Rations are approved by Prof. 
E. S. Savage of the New York State College of Agriculture. 


’ The Formulas are Public 


You buy concentrates to supplement the roughage you have. 
Whether it is a 24% or 20% protein ration will 
To buy feed intelligently you should not only know the 
protein content, but you should know the pounds of total digestible 
nutrients in each ton. 
you these facts; nothing is concealed. 


G. L. F. Milk Maker 


24% Protein--5% Fat--9% Fiber 


200 Ibs. Distillers Grains 
500 “ Gluten Feed 


m 360 Standard Wheat Bran 
Foe pat mr oo 43% 260 * Yellow Hominy 
200 * Standard Wheat Bran po rey 
100 “ Standard Wheat Middlings 140 “* P — Meal 40s 
160 “ Yellow Hominy i160“ Connead i Meal 
100 “* Ground Oats « oe eal 43% 
+ eS 100 ‘* Oil Meal O. P. 
100 “ Peanut Meal 40% =. 
= < = a Chihetete 20 “ Calcium Carbonate 
"2000 Ibs. 2000 Ibe. 


1506 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


With G. L. F. Rations you know what 
are building up your own organization whic 
protect your interests. In addition to the Milk Rations you have 
the opportunity to feed G. L. F. Public Formula Calf Meal, 

Hog Meal, so and Dry Stock Feed, Horse Feed and a 


oultry Rations. 


If you do not have local service, write 






epend upon the 


The Public Formulas of G. L. F. Rations give 


G.L.F. Exchange Dairy 


20% Protein--4.5% Fat--9% Fiber 
100 Ibs. Distillers’ Grain 


1452 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


9p are feeding and you 
is in business to 








Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 7 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
he Faull in Feeds’ | 














PER YEAR 
“They cost no more, but 
they do last longer,” is what 
users say. Superior materials 
and more careful workman- 
ship make extra years of 
service. Creosoted staves are 
heavy and carefully ma:ched. 
i Hoops of best steel, with 
oversize thread. Doors fit like 
safe or refrigerator. Wooden 
| | ladder rungs. Held erect by 
Green Mountain anchor sys- 

tem. BOOKLET FREE 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 West St.. Rutland, Vt. 


nSREEN SILOS 


DOWN FLAT, PALE FACED 


hens have intestinal 
worms; cure your birds 






















saver recommended by 
big poultrymen every- 
where; $1. Rost . 
large flock sizes $2,50 and 
%.00 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


HAPPY HEN REMEDY CO. 


Dept. 110, 36 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC., 

in All Animals Guaranteed 

Cured. Causes and treatment 
explained in our Free Booklet, Remedy $2 Bot. 

















_ The Breed-O Remedy Co. , P.0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. 


| 
| 








| 





LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 
ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at once. 

There is no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly miss 
for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 
the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. 

If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. If you are 
a@ real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
can keep abreast of the times. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, bul we offer you even 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 
2 years for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 

It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription 


Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your heart 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. 


—-————--- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— ———~~ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave,, New York City. 
I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription expired. 


Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for............ years more. 
NABB. «cc cccc cece seeeseseesecessccceseeceseeseeseeserceces cecdeivcedaccesesacee 
ADDRESS..... PPYTTITITIT ITT TT TTT eccceccces Odeccccoccuwcess bec sere cece set os ee 
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The minimum charge per insertion is 


Count as one word each initial, 
and address Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E 
eleven words. 

Place 


HE American Agriculturist 

thoroughly honest. 

We positively guarantee to our readers 
our advertisers 

We guarantee to refund the price 
advertiser who fails to make good when 
as advertised 


can Agriculturist”’ 


The More You Tell, 


the American 
Pennsylvania and 

Fourth Avenue, 
issue 


VERY week 
York, New Jersey, 
reach our office at 461 
Monday previous to date of 
achedule Because of the 
order must accompany your order 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T 








THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


abbreviation and whole number, 


your wants by following the style of the advertiseme 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
accepts only advertising which it 
of goods purchased by our 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say 
when ordering from our advertisers 


Agriculturist 


Cancellation erders must reach 
low rate to subscribers and their friends, 


$1 per week 





including name 


Maio St., Mount Morris, N. Y counts as 


nts on this page | 
believes to be | 
in dealing with 


fair and honest treatment 


subscribers from any 


the article purchased is found not to be 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 


The Quicker You Sell 


reaches over 120,000 farmers in New 
adjacent States Advertising orders must 
New York City not later than the second 


us on the same 
cash or money 


TO HiM WHO WAITS — BUT 
ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 


buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shail continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re 
sponsibility must end with that 

CHICKS—S. C. Buff, White and Brown Leg 





horns, $9-—-100; Barred Rocks, $10—100; W 
Rocks, $12—100; Reds, $11—100; Mixed 
light breeds, $7—-100; Mixed heavy breeds, 
$9—100 All Number One chicks Circular 
free. JACOB NIEMOND, Box A, McAlister- 
ville, Pa 

PULL ETS, “ALL AGES—wWhite, Brown and 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas; also year- 
ling hens. FRANK'S POULTRY FARM, Bor 
A, Tiffin, Ohio 

ON APPROVAL 25 ye arling 8. C. Buff 


two cocks, $4 
R. 3, Montrose, 


Orpington hens (Owens') ; 

HILCREST POULTRY FAR MI, 

Pennsylvania 

TO CONTRACT for weekly 

DISTRIBUTING CO 
. 


WOULD LIKE 
supply of eggs F. @u 
427 G4th Street, Brooklyn, 


LEGHORN 











PULLETS Barron strain, 10 
weeks, $1. Yearlings, $1. Collies. EL BRITON 
FARM, R. 1, Hudson, N. Y 

BEES 
FOR SALE — New Cowan extractor, new 
Hoffman frames, new comb-honey shipping 
cases, zinc excluders foundation, honey gate, 


Z of bee culture 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


giass jars, A BC and X 
EDWARD KRUGER, R 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 








HUNDRED HOUNDS-—Cheap. C. 0. D. trial 
KASKASKIA KENNELS, Bd. Herrick, Il 

FOR SALE English Beagle female rabbit 
dog and puppies Write for prices H. G 
OAKLEY, Strattonville, Pa 


WORKING SHEPHERDS AND PUPPIES 











Also Foxhounds ARTHUR GILSON, Canton, 
N. Y 
HUNDRED HOUNDS—Cheap. C. O. D. trial 
KASKASKIA KENNELS, Bd, Herrick, Il 
SWINE 
REGISTERED | oO. L. Cc. PIGS and service 
boars sired by a grandson of C. C. Callaway 


Sdd. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y 


PEDIGREED a & ¢ PIGS $6 EL 
BRITON FARM, Hudson, N. Y 








SITUATION WANTED 
POSITION w ANTE D—By first- class cream- 
ery man, 36 years of age; 15 years’ experience. 
Very best ef references W. BURTIS, 34's 
Arthur Aveuue, Cortland, N. Y 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 





CLOV ER- $4.: 50 bushel ; “(Unhulled Swect) 
Alfalfa, $7.00 Red Clover, $12.00; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $22.50; satisfaction or money back 
we ship from several warehouses and save you 
freight NOW is the time to buy your seeds 
for next planting MEIER SEED CO., Dept. 
AA., Salina, Kansas 


CELERY AND C ABBAGE PLANTS- -Strong 
plants ready for fleld, of all leading varieties 
1.25 per 1,000 Parcel post, 5 cents per 100 
extra Cauliflower plants, early Snowball 
trong, $3 per 1,000 


Send for list J. © 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 





THE WHITE SUG: AR STR! AWBI BERRY i. is de- 
licious, large and productive; the only white 
strawberry. Should be in every garden Set 
plants now Twelve for one dollar postpaid 
Interesting circular free. A. B. KATKAMIER 
Maced a BF 


IMP R OVE DE DEN GEM CANTALOUPES— 











the vine and chiened you Extra 

> Chapel B ranch Special, $2, and $1 

per « arrier oh “with the order, f. o. b T. M 

SMITH, Seaford, Del 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and 

Fall plantin (Samples), $4 per thousand 

Special attention given to large orders Write 
BOX 122, Watts Flats, N. Y 

CELERY PLANTS—835 cents per 100, ready 


order. E. M 
Lewisburg, Pa 


or — ips nt; check or P. O. 
Perr CR. RB. D. i, 











CATTLE 
FOR SALE — Shorthorns, bulls, cows 
and heifers All from noted pedigrees My 
prices are attractive Write to JORDAN 
FARMS, Claysville, Pa 





FOR SALE—Pure-bred milking-strain Dur- 








no irrigation, no 
opportunity; railroads, 
companies getting in; 
payments Booklet 
BOLIVIA COLONI- 


ers and stockmen; no winter, 
taxes your last big 
packing houses and oil 
join our colony now; time 
50c, other literature free 





ZATION ASSOCIATION, Portland, Ore 

FOR SALE—Fine ‘old Dutch Colonial house 
9 rooms and bath. recently renovated, all im- 
provements except gas: large, good outbuild- 
ings; 2% acres land miles from Plainfield 
on main road; near school and trolley, easy 


commuting to New 
ply owner, JAS. A 
Scotch Plains, N. Y 


York City; $12,500. Ap- 
HOWE, Mountain Avenue, 


FOR SALE—Farm of 100 acres, 97 culti- 
vated five-minute walk to creamery, feed 
store, depot high school; 25 heads of stock, 75 
hens; all farming tools: fine buildings. Write 
for terms BOX 88, South New Berlin, N. Y 
FOR SALE — 136 acres, large brick 
New York Ad- 
Gansevoort, N. Y 


FARM 
house, near Saratoga Springs, 
dress owner, JOHN DIMICK, 





MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Single man on milk farm, milk- 
ing machines used; state age, wages expected ; 
give references in first letter. S. D. NEWELL, 
Bristol, Conn. 


, 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


~ PATC ‘HW ORK — Send fifteen 
household package, bright new 
percales. Your moneys worth every 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 

SMART “HOMEMAID” VOILE FROC KS— 
$1.98. Send measurements. bust. from neck 
to hem in back BENNETTS “HOMEMAID” 
GARMENTS, Schuylerville, N. ¥. 





cents for 
calicoes and 
time 








HELP WANTED 


ALL men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT 
258 St. Louis. Mo., immediately. 











EXPERT DAIRYMAN—Experienced in cer- 
tified milk Also farm mechanic able drive 
motor truck and tractor, MOHEGAN FARM 
CORP., Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 





GIRLS—WOMEN! — Learn Dress Draping- 
Making. $30 per week. Sample lessons free. 
Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 





Dept. B 542, Rochester, N. Y 


} ham bull, sixteen months old, nicely marked | 
and perfect Price $250 ROBERT F. HEP- 
BURN, Bloomfield, N. J 

CATTLE $100 each, registered Ayrshire 
2-year-old heifers with breed, size and color 

| ARDEN HILL FARMS, Alfred Station, N. Y 

REAL ESTATE 
$2.50 PER ACRE—Best land, climate and 
markets; South America a paradise for farm- 


T took a little while to straighten out 

the matter of a refund check due 
Miss D. C. of New York, for a lamp 
she had returned to a New York firm 
as unsatisfactory. The firm acknowl- 
edged the indebtedness, but had simply 
fallen behind. A little pressure from 
the Service Bureau aided them in 
speeding up the work and Miss C. 
wrote us that the check had come and 
that the matter was closed. 





NO LAWYER WILL HANDLE THIS 
CASE 


A dog-seller who takes the money 
but does not send any sort of dog 
| in return is F. O. Smith of Altamont, 
Ill. A local firm of lawyers, in whose 
hands we placed a $35 account for col- 
lection, wrote us: 

“Enclosed herewith you will please 
find the above entitled account which 
we are returning 
for the reason that 
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The Service Bureau 
| And Questions and Answers About Investments 


are unable to find a market for the 
stock, which may or may not be a dis- 
advantage in your case. It is also pos- 
sible for dealers in musical instruments 
to meet with severe competition. You 
should not put more than a small part 
of your funds into this kind of a 
security. 
Sound Investments 

Financial Department :—I wish to know it 
the 7% cumulative preferred stock in the 
Power Corporation of New York may be relied 
upon as a safe investment for a moderate 
amount? I have a small amount in the bonds 
of the Northern New York Utilities and would 
appreciate your judgment on these also. I have 
an American Telephone & Telegraph bond of 
5%, but it now gives me but little over the 
5%. If I can get 69% or 7%, with safety, I 
would like it. I also have a small amount in 
French: Republic 714%, but do not care to keep 
them. I paid 95 for them. Would you hold 
them for a time at least? What do you think 
of real estate bonds in such cities as Chicago 
and Atlanta if handled by long-established con- 
cerns ?—H. H. L., New York. 


We think your Northern New York 
Utilities bonds are good investments, 
but inasmuch as 
you already hold 





New York City to ask our readers to 


| it is our opinion si aa tte a these it would be 
_ | that it is absolute- PRINT IT IF NECESSARY! better to take 
ly worthless and some other pre- 
uncollectable. We E have been asked by several of ferred stock than 
'| receive a_ great the large commission firms in Power Corpora- 


many accounts of tion, which is af- 
| this kind and simi- be more careful in shipping their filiated with the 
lar nature and eggs to New York. Northern New 
have never been Shippers do not always take care York Utilities. We 
able to collect any to write their names and address suggest the new 


of them. This man 
is engaged in the 
sale of dogs and 
very frequently we 
have the same set 
of facts as are 
presented to us in 
this case. We un- 
derstand that the 


to guess at them. 


returns promptly. 


plainly on all shipments, 
result the firms have more or less 
As a consequence, 
letters enclosing remittances are re- 
turned unclaimed and the shippers 
never realize why they do not receive 


this way, both the shippers and the 
firms will be better satisfied with by 


and as a Duquesne Light 7 
per cent preferred, 
Your American 
Telephone & Te'e- 
graph 5 per cent 
bond is also very 
good. You could 
get a little more 
buying Her- 
shey Chocolate 6s, 
which are listed on 


By cooperating in 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT INVESTMENTS 


Financial Department Please give me your 
advice on the Union Finance Company? (Let- 
ter attached.)—A. G., New York 

We do not recommend stock of this 
company. The circular you enclose 
says that only 500 persons will be per- 
mitted to take advantage of the offer 
which is made to you. We suggest you 
let some other people make up the 500. 
In this case we believe a little unselfish- 
ness on your part would be profitable. 


Not Strictly Conservative 


Financial Department Will you please let 
me know if the Frederick 7 estment Company 
(circular attached) is saf« nd sound? E. Ene 


Maryland. 
The Frederick Investment Company 
seems to have a good record, but we 














AGENTS WANTED 


a dol- 
patch 
utensils. 


AGENTS WANTED—Agents make 
lar an hour Sell Mendets, a patent 
for instant mending leaks in all 




















Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 210. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
SHEEP 
SHEEP FOR SALE—14-grade Rambouillet 
ewes in fine condition. Price $85. REED 
CHAMPLAIN, Alfred Station, N. Y¥ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ACETYL ENE FIXTU RES — All kinds, by 
parcel post Globes, lighters, burners, sad- 


New and used generators 
prices Circulars free 


irons, hot plates, etc 
and parts at bargain 








c. a. BROWN, Mannsville, N. 

LATEST STYLE SANIT TARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 

LANDSC APE FIRM DESIRES quotations 
on Christmas trees. State kind and height. 


BENNETT & JONES, R. 3, Johnstown, Pa. 





~ DELC O PLANT — % R. W. with new bat- 
teries, $259. % H. D. 32 volt 1 meege $15. H. 
VAN KUREN, Rummerfield, 





FOR SAL E—9- 18 Case . Tractor in good con- 
dition ; $200 takes it; f. 0.b. C. J. STAFFORD, 
R. 3, Cortland, N. Y. 


Federal authori- their transactions. 
ties have made — ——— 
some _investiga- 
tions and would 
like to know the results of these 
investigations.” 

That is sufficient warning against 
trading with Mr. Smith of Altamont, 
Illinois. 





the New York 
Stock Exchange, 
and are, in our opinion, well secured. 
We advise you to keep your French 
bond. As to the real estate securities, 
everything depends on the property on 
which they are a lien. Probably most 
of them handled by old-established con- 
cerns are sound. You must remember, 
however, that this kind of an invest- 
ment is not easily marketable. 


Not Earning Fixed Changes 
Financial Department :—I own a few shares 
of the capital stock of the New Haven R. R 
Can you tell me if the company is at present 
earning their fixed charges? Are any of their 
bond issues due in 1923?—G. A. W., Maryland 

The New Haven Railroad is not earn- 
ing its fixed charges on the basis of 
the latest returns. According to the 
indications for the first eleven months 
of 1922, 86 per cent of such charges 
would be earned. The road has two 
small issues maturing in 1923 aggre- 
gating $500,000, besides equipment ob- 
ligations amounting to $1,411,900. 
There are no large maturities. 


Keep Away From Gas and Oil 

Financial Department :—Kindly advise me if 
you know anything of the U. S. Gasoline Cor- 
poration? (Circular attached.)—Mrs. 8. B.C 
New York 

Stock in U. S. Oil Gasoline is a spec- 
ulation Chick » we do not advise unless 
you are in a position to assume the 
risk involved. Until the process has 
been proved and the company is oper- 
ating and demonstrating its ability to 
make profits for its stockholders its 
shares have no claim to an investment 
rating. 


Buy Marketable Stocks 

Financial Department :—What do you think 
of investing in the Old Colony Mills, Inc., 922 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.? They are 
offering shares of preferred stock at $5—S% 
(Circular attached.)—I. D. B., New York 

Unless you are in a position to keep 
in close touch with the earnings of 
this company we advise you to buy 
more seasoned securities. You cannot 
get 8 per cent without assuming risk 
and only those should assume the risk 
who have some familiarity with the 
business in which the company is en- 
gaged. You should also consider the 
question of marketability. In the case 
of a new organization, there is not like- 
ly to be a market for the stock, and 
some day you may want to realize on 
your investment, 


- *——- * 
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The Agricultural Situation 


G. F. Warren Says Conditions Best in New York 


HE most interesting, most accurate 

and most valuable statement that we 
have seen on the present farm situa- 
tion has just been issued by Professor 
George F. Warren, head of the Farm 
Management Department of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 
Professor Warren is one of the most 
noted farm economists in America, His 
statement is filled with such good 
“horse sense” that we wish it might 
be read as a guide for future opera- 
tions by every farmer in the United 
States and particularly by those who 
live in the eastern sections. The state- 
ment says: 

“Agriculture has been over-expanded 
and world demand has been checked by 
the war. These facts are in large part 
responsible for the present agricultural 
panic which has lasted four years and 
is the worst panic that American farm- 
ers have ever experienced.” Professor 
Warren states that periods of hard 
times cause farmers to rush from one 
thing into another which causes future 
disorganization and _ dissatisfaction. 
“What is needed is a small readjust- 
ment, but a general continuance in the 
type of farming adapted to the partic- 
ular region rather than wild shifting 
from one thing to another.” 


Poor Farm Land Not Needed 


His next statement is so important 
that we are running it in capital letters. 
“SOME OF THE POOR FARMS AND 
POOR FIELDS ON BETTER FARMS 
ARE NOT NEEDED FOR A TIME.” 
We wish this statement could be shout- 
ed from the top of every farm house 
in the nation. Abandoning the farms 
and fields that do not pay to work are 
one of the best things that can happen 
to agricultural industry. Professor 
Warren says further on this same 
point: “New York has much of the 
finest land in the United States. It 
also has much land that will not pro- 
duce enough crops to anywhere near 
pay wages to the man who grows them. 
Considerable of this land was cleared 
when. the demand for food was such 
that men were willing to work two days 
for a bushel of wheat. It was not 
adapted to the pre-war conditions when 
men were paid two bushels of wheat 
for one day’s work. It is much less 
adapted to present conditions when 
four or five bushels of wheat are re- 
uired to hire a man a day. Much of 
this land should be in forests. Some 
of this cheap hill land might well be 
purchased by the State and re-forest- 
ed.” We might add that the same 
statement applies to nearly all the 
other States. 

“There are some farms,” continues 
Professor Warren, “of a little better 
grade that are not now needed but that 
may be needed soon enough so it will 
pay to keep them as farms rather than 
re-forest. Such land can be used for 
pasture or it may be left to grow up 
to weeds for some years. The soils are 
much in need of humus. The natural 
growth is often the most economical 
means of improving the soil. 


Poorer Fields Into Pasture 


“On most of the farms of the State 
there are fields of low fertility that 
will not pay for intensive use. A 
more liberal use of this land for pas- 
ture will save feed and labor. Cows 
may be allowed more pasture land and 
horses may be pastured. By leaving 
some of the poorest land in pasture, 
and leaving some that is a little better 
in hay as long as it will stand, a farm 
can be worked with less labor and less 
cost. 

“With .the present high prices of 
machinery and labor and low prices of 
farm products, it does not pay to go 
through all the motions of crop pro- 
duction and then get a poor crop. Only 
the land that promises to yield well 
should be plowed and the area should 
be kept small enough so that it can 
be well cared for. This may mean 
using the manure and labor on smaller 
areas of the best land. Poorer land 
should be left for pasture and hay. 

“This does not mean more hay. 
There are already too many acres in 
hay. Horses in cities have decreased 
so much that much less hay is needed. 
It means putting the poorest hay land 


in pasture and leaving more of the 
next grade of land in hay. At the same 
time that the area devoted to hay is 
reduced, the production of clover and 
alfalfa hay needs to be increased. 

“Much less readjusting needs to be 
done on the best farm lands. A part 
of the areas of such farms is often de- 
voted -to crops, the consumption of 
which rises as the standard of living 
rises. If the more essential foods are 
cheap, the demand for the less essen- 
tial ones rise. Such farms can do very 
well if the area of such crops is not 
too much expanded, and so long as 
there is full employment. 

“The young man who desires to be 
a farmer need not change his plan but 
he does need to change his method of 
procedure.” 


The General Farm Situation 


In speaking of the general farm 
situation, Sealbone Warren says, “For 
many years, ending with about 1896, 
the general price level was > 
Farm prices declined even more rapid- 
ly. They were lowered by the same 
causes that lowered the general price 
level and in addition were crowded 
down by the rapid expansion of agri- 
cultural production. Beginning with 
1897 prices began to rise more rapidly 
from 1910 to 1920. The rising prices 
causes rapid expansion of agriculture 
in the United States and Canada. 
North America, Australia and_ the 
Argentine expanded their production.” 

In showing that the demand for the 
farm products of this great agricul- 
tural expansion is falling off, Professor 
Warren says, “Europe is now trying 
to be self-supporting. Agriculture 
there, is recovering more rapidly than 
industry so that the need for imports 
is rapidly falling. At the same time in 
many of the countries the ability to buy 
is declining. - 

“There seems to be no reason that 
wheat and pork exports from the 
United States and Canada can continue 
for many years at the present high 
level. Some persons would not have 
some facts known for fear that farmers 
will adjust their production to meet 
the situation. But an adjustment will 
be made and if made before the losses 
are too heavy it will be best for all 
concerned. A SMALL REDUCTION 
IN THE WHEAT ACREAGE NOW 
IS BETTER THAN A VIOLENT RE- 
DUCTION LATER WHEN DISIL- 
LUSIONMENT COMES AFTER 
TRYING ALL MANNER OF DE- 
VICES TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY 
PRICES.” 


Optimistic About New York 


Professor Warren is particularly 
hopeful regarding the New York sit- 
uation which, of course, applies practi- 
cally the same to other eastern States. 
Note especially his point that we farm- 
ers of the East are especially dependent 
for good prices for our products upon 
high wages which the workmen of the 
cities receive. Therefore while these 
high wages work to our disadvantage 
in hiring farm help, this is much more 
than offset by giving our consumers 
increased buying power for our prod- 
ucts. 

Professor Warren says on the New 
York situation: “The weighted index 
for United States farm prices in June 
was 135, for New York farm prices it 
was 163. For some years it is to be 
expected that the high freight rates 
and high wages will act as a protect- 
ive tariff to New York agriculture so 
that farm prices will continue to be 
more favorable than the United States 
average. At the present time, the New 
York average is also raised on account 
of the character of its products. 
Dairy and poultry products make up a 
high percentage of the weighting for 
the New York index. Both of- these 
products tend to respond to wage con- 
ditions. With wages at double the pre- 
war scale these products are holding up 
better than grains. 

“With wages at such a high level, it 
is to be expected that there will be per- 
iods of full employment at high wages 
and frequent periods of unemployment 
when the demand fer New York prod- 
ucts will be low. As a whole, the buy- 

(Continued on page 119) 
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‘¢— SHOULD think it would be awfully hard for you to get fitted in the stores,” 


said she, “you are so very tall.’ 


"ie would. be,” said Jim, “if I had ever considered the matter of looks very 


much. 
regarded as even remotely possible. 
we do this next fall? 


I guess T’m not constructed on any plan the clothing manufacturers have 
How about this county fair idea? 
You organize the teachers—” 


Couldn’t 


Jennie advanced the spark, cut out the muffler and drowned the rest of Jim’s 


remarks in wind and dust. 
“I give it up, dad,” 
“What?” queried the colonel. 
“Jim Irwin’s clothes,” she replied. 


said she to her father that evening. 


“T think he’ll go to Ames in a disgraceful 


plight, but I can’t get any closer to the subject than I have done.” 


“Oh, then you haven’t heard the news,” said the colonel. 
his first made-to-measure suit for Ames. 


“Who's making it?” asked Jennie. 


“Jim’s going to have 
It’s all fixed.” 


“Gustaf Paulsen, the Dane that’s just opened a shop in town.” 


“A Dane?” queried Jennie. 
“A brother to Mrs. Hansen,” an- 
swered the colonel. 

“Bettina’s uncle! 

“Ratherly,” said the colonel jocularly, 
“seeing as how Bettina’s Mrs. Hansen’s 
daughter.” 

Clothes are rather important, but 
the difference between a suit made by 
Atkins the tailor, and one built by 
Gustaf Paulsen, the new Danish crafts- 
man, could not be supposed to be 
crucially important, even when de- 
signed for a very dear friend. And 
Jim was scarcely that—of course not! 
Why, then, did the county superinten- 
dent ‘hastily run to her room, and cry? 
Why did she say to herself that the 
Hansens were very good people, and 
well-to-do, and it would be a fine thing 
for Jim and his mother—and then cry 
some more? Colonel Woodruff failed to 
notice Jennie’s unceremonious retire- 
ment from circulation that evening, 
and had he known all about what took 
place, he would have been as mystified 
as you or I. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
JIM GOES TO AMES 


HE boat tipped over, and Jim Irwin 

was left struggling in the water. It 
was in the rapids just above the cata- 
ract—and poor Jim could not swim a 
stroke. Helpless, terrified, gasping, he 
floated to destruction, and Jennie Wood- 
ruff was not able to lift a hand to help 
him. When a young man who was 
once that county superintendent’s 
sweetheart, falls in, clothed in a new 
made-to-order suit in which he looks 
almost handsome, the experience is 
something almost impossible to endure. 


That is why Jennie gripped her seat 
until she must have scratched the 
varnish. 


And then Jim began to swim, He 
cast aside the roll of manuscript, and 
struck out for the shore with strong 
strokes—wild and agitated at first, but 
gradually becoming controlled, and 
Jennie drew a long breath as he finally 
came to shore, master of the element 
in which he moved. There was a burst 
of applause, and people went forward 
to congratulate the greenhorn who had 
really made good. 

Jennie felt like throwing her arms 
about his neck and weeping out her 
joy at his escape, and his restoration 
to her. Her eyes told him something 
of this; for there was a look in them 
which reminded him of fifteen years 
ago. Bettina Hansen was proud of 
him, and Con Bonner shook his hand 
and said that he agreed with him. 
Neither Bettina nor Con had noticed 
the capsizing of the boat, but Jim 
knew how near he had been to disaster, 
and knew that Jennie knew. For she 
had seen him turn pale when he came 
on the platform had seen him begin the 
speech, had observed how unable he was 
to remember it, had noted his confusion 
as he tried to find his manuscript, they 
had seen him begin just talking to his 
audience, and had observed how he won 
first their respect, then their attention, 
then apparently their convictions. 

Jim had never felt more the upstart, 
uneducated farm-hand, than when he 
was introduced by Professor Withers, 
nor more completely disgraced than 
when he concluded his remarks. Even 
the applause was to him a kindly effort 
on the part of the audience to comfort 
him in his failure. His only solace 
was the look in Jennie’s eyes. 

“Young man,” said an old farmer 


who wore thick glasses and looked like 
a Dutch burgomaster, “I want to have 
a little talk with you.” 





“Isn’t he related to some of the neighbors?” 


“This is Mr. Hofmyer of Pottawa- 
tomie County,” said the dean of the 
college. 

“I’m glad to meet you,” 
“T can talk to you now.” 

“No,” said Jennie. “I know Mr. 
Hofmyer will excuse you until after 
dinner. We have a little party for Mr. 
Irwin, and we shall be late if we don’t 


said Jim. 


hurry.” 
“Where can I see you after supper?” 
asked Mr. Hofmyer. 


Easy it was to satisfy Mr. Hof- 
myer; and Jim was carried off to a din- 
ner given by County Superintendent 
Jennie to Jim, the dean, Professor 
Withers, and one or two others—and a 
wonderfully select and distinguished 
company it seemed to Jim. Jennie 
seized a moment’s opportunity to say, 
“You did beautifully, Jim; everybody 
says so.” 

“I failed!” said Jim. “You know I 
failed. I couldn’t remember my speech.” 

“You made the best address of the 
meeting; and you did it because you 
forgot your speech,” insisted Jennie. 

“Does anybody else think so?” 

“Why, Jim! Even Con Bonner says 
it was the best. He says he didn’t 
think you had it in ye!” 

“What does Professor Withers say? 
he asked. 

“He’s delighted—-silly!” 

“Silly!” . How wonderful it was to 
be called “silly”’—in that tone. 

“I shouldn’t have forgotten the 
speech if it hadn’t been for this darned 
boiled shirt and collar, and for wear- 
ing a cravat,” urged Jim in extenuation. 

“You ought to ’ve worn them around 
the house for a week before coming,” 
said Jennie. “Why didn’t you ask my 
advice?” 

“T will, next time, Jennie,” said Jim. 
“TI didn’t suppose I needed a bitting-rig 
—but I guess I did!” 

Jennie ran away then to ask Nils 
Hansen and Bettina to join their din- 
ner party. She had a sudden access 
of friendliness for the Hansens. Nils 
refused because he was going out to 
see the college herds fed; but at Jen- 
nie’s urgent request, reinforced by pats 
and hugs, Bettina consented. Jennie 
was very happy, and proved herself a 
beaming hostess. The dean devoted 
himself to Bettina—and Jim found out 
afterward that this inquiring gentle- 
man was getting at the mental pro- 
cesses of a specimen pupil. He thanked 
Jim for his speech, and said it was 
“most suggestive and thought-provok- 
ing,” and as the party broke up slipped 
into Jim’s hand a check. Jim felt like 
returning it to the conscience fund of 
the State of Iowa, if it by any chance 
possessed such a fund. 


o” 


” 


CHAPTER XIX 
JIM’S WORLD WIDENS 


R. HOFMYER was waiting to give 

Jim the final convincing proof that 
he had produced an effect with his 
speech. 

“Do you teach the kind of school you 
lay out in your talk?” he asked. 

, - try to,” said Jim, “and I believe 

0. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hofmyer, “that’s 
the kind of education I b’lieve in. I 
kep’ school back in Pennsylvany fifty 
years ago, and I made the scholars 
measure things, and weigh things, and 
apply their studies as fur as I could.” 

“All good teachers have always done 
that,” said Jim. “Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Colonel Parker—they all had the idea 
which is at the bottom of my work; 
‘learn to do by doing,’” 


“M’h’m,” grunted Mr. Hofmyer, “I 
hain’t been able to see how Latin con- 
nects up with a high-school kid’s life.” 

“But it used to relate to life,” said 
Jim, “the life of the people who made 
Greek and Latin a part of everybody 
else’s education as well as their own. 
But now”—Jim spread out his arms as 
if to take in the whole world—“science, 
the marvelous literature of our tongue 
in the last three centuries! And to 
make a child learn Latin with all that, 
a thousand times richer than all the 
— of Latin, lying unused before 

im ” 

“Know any Latin?” asked Mr. Hof- 
myer. 

Jim blushed, as one caught in con- 
demning what he knows nothing about. 

“I—I have studied the grammar, and 
read Caesar,” he faltered, “but that 
isn’t much.” 

“T’ve had all the Latin they gave in 
the colleges of my time,” said Mr. Hof- 
myer, “if I do talk dialect; and I'll 
agree with you so far as to say that it 
would have been a crime for me to 
neglect the chemistry, bacteriology, 
physics, engineering and other sciences 
that pertain to farmin’—if there’d been 
any such sciences when I was gettin’ 
my schoolin’.” 

“And yet,” said Jim, “some people 
want us to guide ourselves by the 
courses of study made before these 
sciences existed.” 

“I don’t, by hokey!” said Mr. Hof- 
myer. “I'll be dag-goned if you ain’t 
right. I wouldn’t ’a’ said so before I 
heard that speech—but I say so now.” 

Jim’s face lighted up at this, the first 
convincing evidence that he had scored. 

“IT b’lieve, too,” went on Mr. Hof- 
myer, “that your idee would please our 
folks. I’ve been the standpatter in our 
parts. What d’ye say to comin’ down 
and teachin’ our school? We’ve got a 
two-room affair, and I was made a com- 
mittee of one to find a teacher.” 

“I~ don’t see how—” Jim stam- 
mered, all taken aback by this new 
breeze of recognition. 

“We can’t pay much,” said Mr. Hof- 
myer. “You have charge of the dis- 
cip-line in the whole school, and teach 
in Number Two room. Seventy-five 
dollars a month. Does it appeal to ye?” 

Appeal to him! Why, eighteen 
months ago it would have been worth 
crawling across the State after, and 
now to have it offered to him—it was 
stupendous. And yet, how about the 
Simmses, Colonel Woodruff, the Han- 
sens and Newton Bronson, now just 
getting a firm start on the upward path 
to usefulness and real happiness? 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” said Jim Irwin, 
a 

“If you’re only ’fraid you can’t,” 
said Mr, Hofmyer, “think it over. I’ve 
got your post-office address on this pro- 
gram, and we'll write you a formal 
offer. We may spring them figures a 
little. Think it over.” 

“You musn’t think,” said Jim, “that 
we've done all the things I mentioned 
in my talk, or that I haven’t made any 
mistakes or failures.” 

“Your county superintendent didn’t 
mention any failures,” said Mr. Hof- 
myer. 

“I had not supposed,” said Jim, “that 
she had a very high opinion of my 
work.” 

“I didn’t ask her about that,” said 
Mr. Hofmyer, “though I guess she 
thinks well of it. I asked her what 
you are tryin’ to do, and what sort of 
a fellow you are. I was favorably im- 
pressed; but she didn’t mention any 
failures.” 

“We haven’t succeeded in adopting a 
successful system of selling our cream,” 
said Jim. “I believe we can do it, but 
we haven’t.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Hofmyer, “I d’know 
as I'd call that a failure. The fact that 
you’re tryin’ of it shows you’ve got the 
right idees. We'll write ye, and mebbe 
pay your way down to look us over. 
We're a pretty good crowd, the neigh- 
bors think.” 


CHAPTER XX 


THINK OF IT 


MES was an inspiration. Jim Irwin 
received from the great agricultural 
college more real education in this one 
trip than many students get from a 
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four years’ course in its halls; for he 
had spent ten years in — ready 
for the experience. The great farm of 
hundreds of acres, the commodious 
classrooms and laboratories, and es- 
pecially the barns, the greenhouses, 
gardens, herds and flocks filled him 
with a sort of apostolic joy. 

“Every school,” said he to Professor 
Withers, “ought to be doing a good deal 
of the work you have to do here.” 

“T’ll admit,” said the professor, “that 
much of our work in agriculture is 
pretty elementary.” 

“It’s dntermediate school work,” said 
Jim. “It’s a wrong to force boys and 
girls to leave their homes and live in a 
college to get so much of what they 
— have before they’re ten years 
0 

“There’s something in what you say,” 
said the professor, “but some experi- 
ment station men seem to think that 
agriculture in the common schools will 
take from the young men and women 
the felt need, and therefore the desire 
to come to the college.” 

“If you can’t give them anything 
better than high-school work,” said 
Jim, “that will be so; but if the science 
and art of agriculture is what I think 
it is, it would make them hungry for 
the advanced work that really can’t be 
done at home.” 

“I think you’re right,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

“Give us the kind of schools I ask 
for,” cried Jim, “and I’ll fill a college 
like this in every congressional district 
in Iowa, or I’!l force you to tear this 
down and build larger.” 

The professor laughed at his en- 
thusiasm. 

More nearly happy, and rather 
shorter of money than he had recently 
been, Jim journeyed home among the 
companions from his own neighborhood. 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


ENNIE WOODRUFF, who had 

always taken Jim Irwin very 
much for granted, finds him de- 
veloping into a community hero. 
He has made the school so famous 
that it has exhibited at the Farm- 
er’s Week, and he has been asked 
to speak at the college, too. And 
just then she overhears a conver- 
sation which links the names of 
Jim and Bettina Hansen, a neigh- 
bor’s daughter. Meanwhile Jim 
is going ahead with his school 
plans in spite of the opposition 
of a “‘stand pat’ school board. 











Mr. Hofmyer had dropped from his 
mind, until Con Bonner, his old enemy, 
drew him aside in the vestibule of the 
train and spoke to him in the mysterious 
manner peculiar to politicians. 

“What kind of a proposition did that 
man Hofmeister make you?” he in- 
quired. “He asked me about you, and I 
told him you’re a crackerjack.” 

“I’m much obliged,” replied Jim. 

“No use in back-cappin’ a fellow 
that’s tryin’ to make somethin’ of him- 
self,” said Bonner. “Anything to him?” 

“He offered me a salary of seventy- 
five dollars a month to take charge of 
his school,” said Jim. 

“Well,” said Con, “we'll be sorry to 
lose yeh, but you can’t turn down any- 
thing like that.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jim. 
decided.” 

Bonner scrutinized his face sharply, 
as if to find out what sort of game he 
was playing. 

“Well,” said he, at last, “I hope you 
can stay with us, o’ course. If the rist 
of the district can stand your kind of 
thricks, I can. And say, Jim”—here 
he grew still more mysterious—“if you 
do stay, some of us would like to have 
you go into the next convintion f’r 
county superinténdent.” 

“Why,” replied Jim, “I never thought 
of such a thing!” 

“Well, think of it,” said Con. “The 
county’s close, and wid a pop’lar young 
educator—an’ a farmer, too, it might 
be done. Think of it.” 

It must be confessed that Jim was 
almost dazed at the number of “proposi- 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Alfalfa in the Orchard 


The Experience of a West Virginia Grower 


N the July 7th issue 

of the American 
Agriculturist, I noticed your editorial 
on alfalfa in the orchard and you ask 
for other experiences. I have been 
deeply interested in this subject for 
many years and have watched for re- 
sults carefully. 

I have an orchard of about 6,000 
Delicious, Winesap, and Rome Beauty 
apple trees in West Virginia that are 
now eleven years of age. One part of 
this orchard was planted to alfalfa 
when the trees were two years of age. 
A strip two and one-half to three feet 
wide was left for cultivation, which 
was continued for two years. Another 
part of the orchard was cultivated; 
rye and vetch was planted as cover 
crop, turned under, and planted to po- 
tatoes, which were cultivated and fer- 
tilized. This was probably better land 
than that planted to alfalfa. The trees 
in the alfalfa made better growth, even 
where every particle of the alfalfa was 


By B. G. PRATT 


great as that on the 
other. About a half a case of cher- 
ries per tree was taken from the sod 
block, while the cuttings of alfalfa for 
hay have paid the cost of caring for 


the orchard ever since the first year of | 


planting. Each tree in this plot was 
given an application last spring of one 
pound of acid phosphate and one-half 
pound of nitrate of soda, 

“An interesting pruning experiment 
is being carried out on the station with 
apples. In a block of four-year-old 
Duchess trees, the unpruned trees have 


made a larger growth and have set a | 
fair crop of fruit; moderately pruned | 


and budded trees h&ave a light set of 
fruit and are smaller, while a tree 
pruned according to the modified lead- 
er system has no fruit and growth has 
been greatly retarded. Similar results 


season almost twice as 
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Eight year old delicious 


cut and put in the barn, than the other. 

The enclosed picture was taken when 
this orchard was eight years of age, 
after five years of alfalfa and no fer- 
tilization whatever. The growth is ac- 
tually excessive. This orchard set a 
beautiful crop of fruit in its sixth year, 
but was totally destroyed by hail, which 
also injured the foilage so that there 
was no crop the following year. 

I do not believe that alfalfa will de- 
tract anything from an apple orchard, 
especially if one crop at least of the 
alfalfa is used for mulching the trees. 
The alfalfa root goes very deep after 
moisture and I hardly believe that an 
alfalfa root may be well supplied with 
water, while an apple root, intertwined 
with it, will suffer from lack of 
moisture, 

But, whether alfalfa cuts down the 
growth and vigor of the tree, all the 
evidence that I have been able to gather 
seems to indicate that apple trees in 
alfalfa are great producers. My at- 
tention was called to this a great many 
years ago in an article in “Better 
Fruit,” which gave the average crop 
for fifteen years in two orchards, one 
in alfalfa, the other clean culture and 
cover crops. The average in the latter 
orchard was ten and a fraction boxes 
per tree. And, in the alfalfa orchard, 
nineteen and a fraction. 

I know of an apple orchard in New 
Jersey in alfalfa sod that averaged a 
bushel per tree of boxing fruit when 
they were five years of age and some 
trees producing as high as four and 
one-half bushels per tree. 

The “New York Packer,” July 21, 
carried a story in regard to the plant- 
ing of cherry trees in the alfalfa or- 
chard as against clean cultivation at 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 
While the cultivated plot produced 
trees almost twice as large as those 
in the sod, the latter are producing a 
crop of fruit this season almost twice 
as great as that of the other. 

“One block of trees at the station 
has been set in an alfalfa sod. Along- 


side of it is another block of three- 
year-old trees growing under clean 
culture. These two blocks furnish a 


striking comparison. The cultivated 
plot is producing trees almost twice 
as large as those in the sod, but the 
latter are producing a crop of fruit this 


trees in Mr. Pratt’s orchard 


not far enough advanced to determine 


the value of pruning as a means of | 


bringing an orchard into early produc- 
tion. The station is seeking methods 
by which growers can plant orchards 
and bring them into earliest produc- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 


SWEET CLOVER AS COVER CROP 


Would you think it advisable to use sweet 
clover for a cover crop in orchards in this 
section of the country? If so, when should 
it be sown, how much to the acre and about 
how much does it cost per bushel?—L. P., 
Niagara Co., N. Y. 

Under our conditions the limiting 
factor in orchard growth is fertility. 
Now let us decide that there is enough 
fertilizers, nitrogen excepted, in the 
furrow slice to produce fruit for more 
than 50 years. This is shown us in 
agricultural chemistry. Also we have 
observed two generations of apple trees 
on the same soil without exhaustion. 
Then the question comes to one of 
nitrogen and availability. The Penn- 
sylvania Station has clearly shown that 
nitrogen is the controlling element in 
growth in young orchards. Careful 
summaries on my farm have shown 
that nitrogen in tops and roots of a 
sweet clover sod, 13 months old, was 
equal to one ton of nitrate of soda per 
acre. 
would try for Centra! New York the 
main sowing July 15, with small experi- 
mental sowings July 1 and August 1. 
The seed costs a little less than red 
clover. Use only scarified seed. We 
are trying out the sweet clover sod 
mulch system, and expect it to be best 


Young plants winter-kill, and I | 


of all for ee. It has made good | 


elsewhere.— 


“Please find enclosed money-order for 
my renewal of the best farm magazine 
that goes through the mails. Rather a 
presumptuous remark, but will say I 
read them all, at least the important 
ones, and after a good going over, by 
the kitchen stove, with a good old wood 
fire to help the digestion of contents, 
I find a fearless ‘Editorial Page’ and 
a dependable market report. Also, 
your page entitled ‘How Shall I Invest 
My Money?’ seems to appeal to me as 
sensible.”—Albert Slingerland,  Sel- 
kirk, N. Y. 





‘CAN AGRICULTURIST at the same time. 


We have secured for our readers a policy that costs so little 
_as to be within the reach of every one. 


A $1,000.00 Policy 
For Only 50 Cents 


Provided you send your three-year subscription for AMERI- 


In other words, 


you get a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy for one year and 
a three-year subscription for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


both for only $2.50. 





This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The following shows the Protection 
given to A. A. Readers by the North 
American Accident Insurance Co. 
of Chicago. Read, then Cut the 
Coupon and Mail It. 


This Company will pay the 
amounts, subject to the terms of the 
policy, for death or disability on a pub- 
lic carrier, due to its wrecking or dis- 
ablement while the insured is riding as 
a fare-paying passenger, or due to the 
wrecking or disablement of any, private 
horse-drawn or motor-driven vehicle on 
which insured may be riding or driving, 
or by being thrown therefrom. 


following 


Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hands 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Feet : 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes tue 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot, 3 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Either Hand and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Foot a 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


The above indemnities will be paid, sub- 
ject to the provisions and conditions of 
the policy. A complete numbered and 
registered policy will be supplied each 
person insured. Be sure to read: it be- 
fore filing away. 

This Travel and Pedestrian Accident 
Insurance will protect every registered 
subscriber of American Agriculturist 
who pays a 50 cent fee at the same 
time he pays $2.00 for a three-year sub- 
scription for American Agriculturist. 











FOR THE MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


It will come in mighty handy for 
your family to receive $1,000.00 in 
case you are killed or crippled under 
the conditions mentioned below. And 
to think that you can get this pro- 
tection for only 50c extra added to 
your three-year subscription for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Surely there is no reader of this paper 
that can afford to miss this unusual 
opportunity. If your subscription does 
not expire yet, accept this offer just 
the same and have your subscription 
extended three years from present 
expiration date. 

Don’t trust to luck. Play safe. 
Order one of these policies today. 
The price will advance soon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
BEFORE YOUR ACCIDENT 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 FourtH Ave., New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 
ment for both the policy and subscriptions. 


BigMOS 0c ccccaces cocccscvaccsceusabenbes 


P.'O.0 cco 
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Plenty of Variety in a Rural Nurse’s Life 


Miss Sara F. Buchanan Tells of Her Daily Experiences —New Fall Styles For the Girl 


HE telephone jangled. Sleepily I 

reached out for the receiver. “Jeem’ 8 
sick and you com right away,’ 
came the message in broken English. 
Not knowing any Jim, I was puzzled 
and said “Jim, Jim who?”; then: “This 
is Vinecenza Canpeleri and Jim’s our 


boarder.” I knew Vincenza so I said 
I would come around to see her. 

As rural public health nurse in one 
of the districts of northern Westches- 


ter County, N. Y., I had become well 


acquainted with the Italians in the 
little settlement just outside our pretty 
village. Soon i had my Ford from 
the garage and was on my way to find 
Jim. I found him in the building 


Church,” once a 
tenement 


known as the “Old 
= of worship, now a 


ouse. Children seemed fairly to 
swarm from the building. 

Jim was lying on a cot in a tightly 
closed room, covered with many blan 
kets. It was a July morning. It 


seemed as if every Italian woman in 
the place had come into the room and 
talking at the same _ time 


all were 

Jim spoke English very well but the 
difficulty was to hear him above the 
others I took his temperature and 
found it high I gave a warm bath, 
how to give 


showing one of the women 

it, and helped her make the bed, ex- 
plaining at the same time the need of 
fresh air in the room. Since Jim was 
only a boarder I dared to suggest to 
him the advisability of going to the 
hospital. He consented to do so if | 


would make the arrangements 


A Health Center Under a Tree 
The children and mothers followed me 
to the door asking innumerable ques- 
tions. I felt the need more than ever 
of a Health Center where I could save 
time by meeting the mothers in groups, 
for my territory is large and even 
with the help of the Ford I find I must 
conserve every minute of time. So I 
said, turning to the children, “I should 
like to have a room where we could all 
gather but I do not know of one, so 
we will meet next Wednesday after- 
noon under this tree. I will bring my 
scales and we will get weighed and 
measured.” 

I was surprised and gratified when 
one of the with twins in her 
arms and another pair at her skirts 
said, “I have 


mothers, 


a room you may use.” 











Miss Buchanan and some of her 
younger friends 


We looked at the room and found it 
would do. The chairman of my com- 
mittee sent a table from the Methodist 
Church, neighbors loaned us _ their 
chairs, we made our posters and in a 
twinkling we had our Health Center. 

On the afternoon of our opening we 
had thirty children present ranging 
from infants in arms to children of 
school age. I had two volunteer work- 
ers to assist with the weighing and 
measuring. We gave each child a 
health tag showing his actual weight 
and normal weight. 

The children became keenly interest- 
ed in getting up to normal. Two of 


the mothers, seeing their children so 
much underweight and learning that 
the diseased condition of their tonsils 
might be the cause, consented to see 
their family physician and on his ad- 
vice have the tonsils removed. They 
now are most enthusiastic in watching 
their children gain. 

Magazines with attractive advertise- 
ments were contributed by interested 
friends for scrapbooks and _ posters. 
The children made menus and cut out 


appropriate advertisements to _illus- 
trate the food selected. 
From a Borrowed Room to a Per- 


manent One 


We had to-give up our room when 
cold weather came “For,” said Mis. 
Cavelli, “this is our warmest room in 
winter and we use it for the children, 
but you can have it again next 
ummer.” 

This small beginning, however, 
showed my committee the great need 
and after many efforts a most attrac- 














Snowdrifts cannot stop the sturdy 


little ‘‘Flivver” 
tive room has been secured in the cen- 
tral part of the village. The Civic 
Club has given us the use of their 


furniture, while posters were donated. 
In May, the State Department of 
Health gave us two days for a clinic for 
well children of pre-school age. Forty 
apparently well children were ex- 
amined, but after examination, in some 
instances, parents were advised to con- 
sult their family physician in regard to 
defects found. Parents thus have the 
opportunity of freeing their children 
from physical handicaps before enter- 
ing school, which means reduced taxes 
for the taxpayer, for every time a 
child repeats his grade the taxpayer 


pays double for the education of that 
Cc h ile i. 
Sixteen public schools are within the 


limits of the district; all but four are 
one-room buildings. To do intensive 
school work has been impossible for 
one nurse who has also to give bedside 
care; but by being with the doctors, 
when they made the physical examina- 
tion in the schools, the most imperative 
eases could be selected and the parents 
interviewed in regard to medical treat- 
ment. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Jackie’s eyes, treatment had been de- 
ferred too long. 


Two Different Types of Parent 

Soon after the medical examination 
in the school I saw Jackie’s mother and 
urged her to take the boy to an eye 
specialist. Jackie’s father is a prosper- 
ous farmer, so I felt there was nothing 
to prevent his having the treatment if 
his parents could be convinced of the 
necessity. The mother promised to 
take the child to an oculist. 

Several months later I asked the 
teacher if the child’s eyes had received 
treatment and was disappointed when 
= answered, “No.” I went again to 

Jackie’s home. This time I talked with 
the father and told him of the eye clinic 
we had recently opened. He promised 
to bring Jackie to our next clinic and 
was as good as his word. But the eye 
specialist found the sight in one eye 
almost gone, a condition which prob- 
ably could have been prevented a year 
or so earlier. 

Little Ruth’s parents did not neglect 
the doctor’s warning. Her card stated 
that she had diseased tonsils and ad- 
vised her parents to see their family 
physician. At holiday time Ruth’s 
mother took her to the hospital and a 


romenangy spe 4 was performed. Ruth no 
longer is classed as a backward pupil 
but made her grade and stands well. 


To Prevent Tuberculosis 


We have had a number of our chil- 
dren who have been in contact with 
tuberculosis examined at our tuber- 
culosis clinic. This clinic is held once 
a month, a specialist from the county 
hospital making the examinations. 

Henry was a boy of sixteen in his 
first year of High School. During the 
summer and on Saturdays he worked 
on a farm and in this way earned 
enough to keep himself in clothes. The 
boy was tall and pale and found him- 
self unduly tired after a day’s work. 
He consented to go with me to the 
tuberculosis clinic. No organic trouble 
was found but the boy’s run down con- 
dition was due to lack of proper nour- 
ishment. A list of necessary foods was 
made out and by careful selection of 
these Henry has improved in physical 
appearance, but his condition has de- 
monstrated to us the need of serving 
at least one hot dish at lunch time in 
the schools. We hope to have this on 
a working basis in the fall. 

The defect most common among our 
rural school children, concerns the care 
of the teeth. While many parents are 
awakened to the necessity of having 
their children’s teeth cared for, many 
other neglect this important health 
measure. We hope in the near future 
to have a dental clinic so that every 
school child can have his teeth put in 
proper condition. 


FARM BUREAU BUYS “MOVIE” . 


OUTFIT 


The Lyon County Farm Bureau is 
the first organization of its kind in 
Kansas to own and operate a complete 
moving picture outfit. The picture ma- 
chine is operated by the Farm Bureau 
agent, C. L. McFadden, and the pictures 
can be shown any place to which a Ford 
ear can be driven, as the agent’s car 
has been equipped with a complete 32- 
volt ehectuleal generator which fur- 
nishes power to run the picture ma- 
chine. 

It can also be operated by power 


from any farm light plant, or from any 
electric plant anywhere. The machine 
was purchased by the Farm Bureau at 
a cost of around $400. Mr. McFadden 
will show the pictures in every country 
school house, and in the small towns of 
the country. All sorts of farm pictures 
will be shown, some of the subjects be- 
ing Sheep and Wool, Lambs From the 
Range to the Market, From Wool to 
Cloth, cattle, horses and hogs in vari- 
ous phases, poultry, dairying, plant in- 
dustry, “Strawberries From Seed to 
Shortcake,” game, scenery and recrea- 
tion, industrial and humorous films. 
Mr. McFadden has many hundreds of 
films from which to choose, having ac- 
cess to those furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Kansas Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, and the State Normal School 
at Emporia.—LAura M. FRENCH. 


WHEN BRINING CUCUMBERS 


Many people complain of their in- 
ability to keep cucumbers that are put 
up in brine from softening and spoil- 
ing. I have never had any spoil and 
kept some of the first ones I put away 
for more than a year. 

I did not put in any water to make 
brine. The cucumbers were cut with a 
short stem left on each. I did not wash 
those I wished to pack, but wiped away 
any earth that was on them with a 
soft cloth. They were placed in a stone 
jar with generous layers of salt alter- 
nating with the pickles. They make 
their own brine without any moisture 
being added. They are, of course, kept 
weighted down. 

If pickles are wanted quickly I pour 
warm water over them when taken 
from the brine, soak, pour on cold 
water and allow water to heat. Re- 
peat until salt is out as desired.—Mrs. 
JOHN LAND. 


Macaroni scramble. When you have 
cooked macaroni left over from din- 
ner, mash it fine and to each 2 cups 
or more of it add 4 eggs. Scramble this 
precisely as if doing eggs alone, using 
a good lump of butter in the pan, and 
the mixture cannot be told from gen- 
uine scrambled eggs. 





No. 9891 will just suit the 
the air It is equally suitable 
namely, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
LY yards 44-inch plain “material 


"Teer pirit of 1776" might 
; said to be a very jaunty 

ch a comfort able style 
fer everyday wear! Comes in 
6 nd 12 years. Use 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting. 


Price 12c. 











To Order: 


Pattern Department, American 


York City. 
Ready September 1: 


September Ist. 





OUTFITTING THE SCHOOL GIRL FOR FALL 


ATE summer brings home the need of getting school clothes ready and 

for the mother who is confronted with outgrown dresses or completely 
empty wardrobes, these three styles have been chosen. 
one may be used for new material or a make over. 


“awkward age" 


for her college big sister and comes in sizes 
For the 16-years’ size use 


Price 12c. 





Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly. 
Check up on all these figures, then enclose correct remittance and send to 
Agriculturist, 461 


The mammoth fall and winter catalogue.—The best 
one we have ever published. Only 10c.—and worth many times that. Add 
five more two-cent stamps to your order and have it sent you after 


Notice that every 


who has suddenly shot up into 
for both— 
3 yards 44-inch plaid and 


youngster, 


~ ULEEVELESS jacket dress 
or the growing girl, No. 
1674, cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial, with 1% yards 36-inch 
bias printed material and 2% 
yards skirting. Price 12c. 





4th Avenue, New 
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Egg Plant—A Nourishing Vegetable 


Sandwich Preparations — A Design to Crochet 


HIS delicious vegetable is in its 

prime in late summer, and its pulp 
may be transformed into many substan- 
tial, nourishing dishes, which are ac- 
ceptable substitutes for meat. 

There is a real art in frying the 
thin slices to be crisp outside, and 
tender but dry and firm inside. 


Fried Egg Plant 


Cut into quarter-inch slices, season 
with salt and pepper, dip into beaten 
egg, then cover with fine, dry, bread 
crumbs, and fry in deep, hot fat until 
a crisp, brown crust is formed. If the 
egg will not adhere to the slices, first 
press into the crumbs, then into the egg 
and again into the crumbs. 


Baked Egg Plant 


Take a young tender egg plant, peel 
and cut into inch cubes, put into a 
saucepan with a cup of boiling water, 
simmer ten or fifteen minutes and drain 
well. Fry two small onions (chopped) 
in butter, add the drained egg plant, a 
tablespoonful of salt, a tablespoonful 
of butter, a tablespoonfu! of Worcester- 
shire sauce and a little pepper. Put 
all into a greased baking dish, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and grated cheese. 
Bake about twenty minutes. 


Stuffed Egg Plant 


Select a medium sized egg plant, 
wash and dry. Cut into halves length- 
wise, scoop out the meat, leaving a rind 
thick enough to hold its shape. Chop 
the meat, mix with an equal quantity 
of bread crumbs, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, a little salt and pepper. 
Moisten with stock, fill the shells with 
the mixture, lay narrow strips of bacon 
on top and bake about forty minutes. 


Egg Plant Croquettes 


Boil an egg plant about half an 
hour in water to which a teaspoonful of 
vinegar has been added, then drain and 
mash. To a pint of the pulp add half 
a cup of flour-or bread crumbs, two 
well-beaten eggs, salt and pepper to 
taste and shape into small cakes. Roll 
in egg and crumbs and fry in dcep 
hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Egg Plant With Cheese 


Cover two medium sized egg plants 
with boiling water and let stand covered 
closely, for ten minutes. Slice a quarter 
of an inch thick and pare. Season with 
salt and pepper and fry until brown. 
Lay in a deep baking dish and cover 
each layer with grated cheese, pouring 
over all a good white sauce. Cover the 
top with bread crumbs, dot with butter 
and bake. 


VARIETY IN SANDWICH 
FILLINGS 


MRS. T. KNIGHT WHITEHEAD 


The “main dish” of picnic boxes is 
the useful sandwich. I manage to 
make mine appetizingly different be- 
cause of a plan [ follow. That is, I 
avoid the one-kind-of-sandwich habit, 
both for summer lunches and in the 
children’s boxes when school days come 
round. 

Inside my cupboard door hangs a 
large white card listing kinds of fillings 
and variations for sandwiches. These 
were collected from various magazines, 
from neighbors and by thinking out 
original combinations for the foods I 
usually have on hand. 

The three types listed are succulent, 
meat or meat substitute, and sweet 
sandwiches. I try to have one of each 
type in each lunch box. Succulent 
sandwiches are difficult in cold weather 
when lettuce, water cress, tomatoes and 
cucumbers are not available. For the 
children’s boxes last winter I used 
cucumber pickles, pickled beets, sliced 
onions and watermelon pickles. 

Meat or meat substitute sandwiches 
are usually made from supper left- 
overs. Cold navy or lima beans mashed 
to a pulp, seasoned and moistened with 
vinegar or salad dressing is one favor- 
ite easily prepared. Peanut butter, 
thinned with cream, sometimes with 
chopped onions, is another favorite. 
Creaming American cheese as I do 
butter, seasoning with red pepper, 


worcestershire sauce and cream or 


with salad dressing, disguises the 
cheese sandwich into a dainty “main 
dish.” 

Sweet sandwiches are tasty made 
with tart jelly or fruit butter. Dark 
breads, as graham,-rye or whole wheat 
with nuts, raisins, dates or prunes offer 
a variety from my list. Here are four 
rules which also have helped me make 
sandwiches tempting: 

1, Cut the bread in thin slices and at- 
tractive sizes and shapes; 2, soften the 
butter by creaming before spreading; 
3, spread butter evenly on both slices of 


soaking into the bread. 4, wrap each 
sandwich in waxed paper to prevent it 
drying or absorbing odors. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 114) 


tions” of which he was now required to 
“think”—and that Bonner’s did not at 
first impress him as having anything 
back of it but blarney. He was to find 
out later, however, that the wily Con 
had made up his mind that the ambi- 


bread. This keeps the filling from 


tion of Jim to serve the rural schools 





AN EFFECTIVE CROCHET DRESSER SCARF 
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OMBINE Clark’s O.N.T. Crochet Twist with heavy linen to make this 
handsome scarf. 
Square Medallion 


First Row—Ch 16, join, 17 s st in the ring, ch 12, turn, skip, 5 s st, sl st 
in next, turn 11 s st under 12 ch, ch 12, turn, skip 5 of the 11 s st, sl st in 
next, turn, 5 s st under ch, *ch 12, turn, skip 5 s st, sl st in joining of last 
loop, turn,5 s st under 12 ch,ch 8,turn, skip 5 s st, sl st in next (joining), turn, 
5 s st under 8 ch, skip 5 st, sl st in next, turn, 11 s st under 8 ch, 5 s st in 
each of next 2 spaces. Repeat from *ounce, 6 more s st in same ch, 5 s st 
in next ch, 11 s st in corner sp and 5 s st in each of next 2 sp. 

Second Row—Beginning at corner, 10 s st in next 10 st, ch 5, turn, skip 
4, s] st in next, turn, 11 s st under 5 ch, 3 s st in next 3 s st, ch 2, turn, tr 
in first of 11 st, *ch 2, skip 1, tr in next, repeat from *5 times, ch 2, skip 
2 st in square, sl st in next (7 spaces in all) turn, 2 s st in sp, 1 s st on tr, 
repeat 6 times around scallop. 3s st in next 3 st, ch 19, turn, skip 1 ch, 10 
s st in next 10 ch, sl in next, cross to other side, 10 s st up other side, 3 s 
st in end, 10 s st down other side to stem, cross over, 6 s st in next 6 st, 
ch 5, sl st in 6th st of adjoining side of scallop, turn, 5 sl st on ch back 
to end of leaf, 2 s st in end st, s st in each st down to stem sl st in each 
of next 2 ch of stem, ch #7, sl st in 10th from needle to form ring, 3 s st, 
1 d, 12 tr, 1 d, 3 s st in ring, join, cross over, 3 s st on 3 s st, 1 d on d, 
ch 5, sl st in middle of upper side of leaf, 5 sl st on 5 ch back to work; 
on the next 9 st work *3 s st, picot, repeat twice, 7 s st on next 7, join, 
7 sl st down stem to leaf, ch 14, skip 1 ch, 10 s st in next 10 ch, sl st in 
next, cress over, 10 s st up other side, 3 s st in end, 10 s st down other 
side to stem, cross over, 6 s st up side, 5 ch, sl st in 4th from stem of ring, 
5 sl st on 5 ch back to work, s st in each st to end of leaf, 2 s st in end, 
s st down other side of stem, 2 <1 st in stem, 5 sl st in 5 ch to corner of 
square. Repeat directions for other three sides. Break thread and fasten 
in center of scallop of first row. 

Third Row—Ch 8 for long tr, ch 6, 2 s st in 2 st at end of leaf, ch 10 s 
st in first picot, ch 4, 1 tr in middle picot, ch 5, tr in same picot, ch 4, s 
st in last picot, ch 10, 2 s st in end of leaf, ch 6, long tr (thread over 6 
times), in center of scallop. Repeat on remaining three sides, joining to 
8th st of 8 ch. 

Fourth Row—-S st in every st below, working 7 s st in the corner space. 

Fifth Row—Tr, ch 1, skip 1, tr in next, all round, working 3 tr with 1 
ch between in each corner. 

Sixth Row—S st in every st below, working 3 s st in corner st. 

The Oblong Medallion is made in the same manner as the square, omitting 
the flowers and leaves from two opposite sides. In the third row, join 
to the sides of scallops.on these sides as shown in the illustration. 

Insert the squares and oblongs in linen, join the strips by working like 
the 5th row, then work the 4th, 5th and 6th rows all round the scarf. On 
the ends, between the oblong, work a row of scallops, joined as shown by 
chain of 8, over which s sts are made. 

Crochetcraft, a book containing this and hundreds of other attractive 
designs, will be sent upon receipt of 75c. This book is invaluable to anyone 
who is interested in this popular form of handiwork. 





in a larger sphere might be used for the 
purpose of bringing to earth what he 
regarded as the soaring political ambi- 
tions of the Woodruff family, 

To defeat the colonel in the defeat of 
his daughter when running for her 
traditionally-granted second term; to 
get Jim Irwin out of the Woodruff Dis- 
trict by kicking him up-stairs into a 
county office; to split the forces which 
had defeated Mr. Bonner in his own 
school district; and to do these things 
with the very instrument used by the 
colonel on that sad, but glorious day of 
the last school election—these, to Mr. 
Bonner, would be diabolically fine things 
to do—things worthy of those Tam- 
many politicians who from afar off had 
won his admiration r 

Jim had scarcely taken his seat in 
the car, facing Jennie Woodruff and 
Bettina Hansen in the Pullman, when 
Columbus Brown, pathmaster of the 
road district, came down the aisle and 
called Jim to the smokingroom. 

“Did an old fellow named Hoffman 
from Pottawatomie County ask you to 
leave us and take his school?” he asked. 
ws Hofmyer,” said Jim, ““—yes, he 

i La 

“Well,” said Columbus, “I don’t want 
to ask you to stand in your own light, 
but I hope you won’t let him toll you 
off there among strangers. We’re proud 
of you, Jim, and we don’t want to lose 
you.” 

Proud of him! Sweet music to the 
ears! Jim blushed and stammered. 

“The fact is,’ said Columbus, “I 
know that Woodruff District job hain’t 
big enough for you any more; but we 
can make it bigger. If you'll stay, I 
believe we can pull off a deal to con- 
solidate some of them districts, and 
make you boss of the whole shooting 
match.” 

“I appreciate this, Clumb,” said Jim, 
“but I don’t believe you can do it.” 

“Well, think of it,” said Columbus. 
“And don’t do anything till you talk 
with me and a few of the rest of the 
boys.” 

“Think of it” again! 

(Continued next week) 























The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

“ . prises a 4, 446 or & foot trou enameled roll rim 

Pride” bath tu’, one 19 inch roll rim enameled Gat- 

back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tauk and 

oak post binge seat; all china ipdex faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated (raps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 


fittings. J. M.SEIDENBERGCO., Inc. 
254 W. 348t. bet. ith a « ot Aves, NLY.C. 
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SheNEW IDEA 
PIPELESS FURNACE 


Fills Every Room with Healthful 
arm Air. Reliable, durable and 
economical. Does not heat 
cellar. Free copy of “+! armth and 
Comfort” sent upon request. 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
220 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y. 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS 
STRAWBERR Plants for August and fall planting. 


Pot-grown and runner plants 

will bear fruit next summer. Kaspberry, Blackberry. 
Gooseberry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb plants; 
De! phinium. Ballack. Columbine, Gaillardia, Poppy, 
Phlox and other Hardy Perennial flower plants; Roses, 
Shrubs; for fall planting. Cata Free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 
went REES AND PLANTS 
at e 
Aiperaaas aed Bec, pginy Piaest sha, Barer hoasine: 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 2S, WESTMINSTER, MD. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


HONEY MARKET OUTLOOK 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE latest Federal Reports on the 
honey crop of the country confirms 
previous reports as to the very light 


crop in practically all sections except 
New York. Southern California has 
practically no surplus a following 
the orange bloom. The crop of alfalfa 
honey in Central California will be a 
failure and the bee-men are said to be 
discouraged. In the Pacific Northwest 
many colonies were killed and others 
will produce no surplus this year as a 
result of spray poison. In Texas the 
bees are now gathering surplus from 
cotton blooms, but the general outlook 
is for much less than normal crop. In 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Indiana ab- 
normal yield is expected, but in Ohio 
the clover crop is only fair and in some 
cases practically a failure. Dry weather 
in the northeastern States will gener 

ally shorten the honey crop, whereas in 
the southeastern States rainfall is too 
abundant. Sales of extracted honey in 
60-pound cans in ton lots are reported 
in southeastern States as follows: 


white, 12%c, light amber 9 @ 10c and 
amber 7c. 

Very few sales are reported from 
northeastern States or other sections 
The New York market quoted on 
August 9, clover in the comb per case 
at $3.50 @ 4; extracted, per lb., 9@ 
lle; buckwheat comb, per crate, $3 @ 
3.25; extracted, per lb., 10 @ llc. Some 


asking as high 


beekeepers up-State are 
er extracted 


as 15c per ib. for light clov 


in 60-lb. cans, but no actual sales are 
known at this pri 
APPLE SUPPLY LIBERAL 

Supplies of bushel baskets of sum 
mer apples in the New York market 
were very liberal last week expecially 
from New Jersey. Shipments from the 
Hudson River Valley sections were not 
heavy. Deman was moderate for 
fancy large fruit, but small and or- 
dinary stock was practically neglected 
and the market was generally dull and 
weak. Hudson Rive r Valley apples 
were sold on August 9 at the follow 
ing wholesale prices per bushel hamper: 
DUTCHESS best, $1 (a l 25; s( me 
fancy large, $1.50; ordinary, T5e 
ASTRICANS, best, 31@ L. 25: ordi- 
nary, 50@75c; poor 256 a TRANS 
PARENT, best, $i. “L75; fancy, 


large, $2 @ 2.25; « rdit a4 75 @ $1.25; 


WEALTHY, $1.25 @ 2. 
BERRY RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Supplies of berries at New York 
were very light last week and the mar- 
ket was dull Hudson River Valley 
blackberries sold, per qt., best, 14@ 


15ce, few sales 16c; small and ordinary, 
10 @ 12%e. 

Receipts of cherries from Western 
New York, however, were liberal and 
demand limited. MONTMORENCY 
from Western New York sold in the 
middle of the week from 60 @ T5ic, but 
later declined to 50c per 4-qt. basket. 
ENGLISH MORRELLOS from West- 


ern New York sold at 80 @ 90c on Au- 
gust 9, and from Hudson River Valley 
at 85 @ 90c for best. 

HUDSON RIVER PEARS “IN” 

Early of pears are now 
coming into the New York market 
from the Hudson River Valley. Fol- 
lowing are wholesale prices at which 
they sold on August 9 per bu. basket: 
CLAPP FAVORITE, best, $2 @ 2.25 
large stock, $2.50 @ 2.75; small ond 
poor, $1.50 @ 1.75. BELLE, 50 @ 
15; FLEMISH BEAUTY, .25 @ 
$1.75. 

PEACH SUPPLY LIBERAL 
New York is quite liberally supplied 


varieties 


with peaches at the present time from 
Southern New Jersey. Various early 
varieties of Hudson River Valley 


peaches were also received last week 
and sold mostly at 25 @ 35c per 14-qt. 
and 16-qt. basket. 


NO TRADING IN DRIED FRUITS 


There was practically no business 
last week in the New York market in 
dried fruits. Evaporated apples were 
quoted at 11 @ 11%c per Ib, for fancy 
and 10 @ 10%c for choice, but there 
were very few sales. Early fall ship- 
ments of prime were quoted at about 


9 @9%%c f.o.b. One large dried fruit 
dealer in the New York market de- 
clared that not more than three car- 
loads of evaporated apples had gone 
into consumption in the New York 
market in the last year. He considers 
the evaporated apple business as very 
near dead because of the general sub- 
stitution of canned apples by res- 
taurants and pie bakers. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY DULLER 


Last week, due to warm weather and 
the fact that all business was suspended 
on Friday the market for potatoes 
turned dull. Long Island cobblers in 
150-lb. sacks sold at from $3.75 @ 4.50. 
The buyers were inclined to hold off 
expecting bargains. 

Most of the large firms handling po- 
tatoes were well supplied with barreled 
stock from Maryland and the Eastern 
Shore and were anxious to clean up. 
Some barrels sold as low as $3.40, top 
$4. 


Southern New Jersey was offering 


egg shipper that a few hours out in 
the sun on a railroad platform will 
change the character of eggs very 
quickly in hot weather. Ship, if pos- 
sible, in the evening so that they will 
reach the market the next morning. 

Average extras, nearby and nearby 
Western hennery whites sold at 44@ 
47c on August 9; extra firsts, 41@ 
43c; mediums, 36 @ 40c. 

Hennery browns are in demand, New 
Jerseys selling at 44 @ 48c, and others 
at 38 @ 43c. 


BUTTER PRICES CONTINUE HIGH 


Extra creamery butter reached a 
firm price of 43%c per ib. last week. 
Wholesale dealers seemed to feel that 
there was a slightly weaker tendency 
at the end of the week, but sales of 
extras continued at 43 44c up Friday 
when all businesses were closed. 

Lighter production is reported gen- 
erally. The American Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ported a decrease of 4.98 per cent in 


> 








**Just What We Need’’ 


ILL you kindly send me some blank forms for your radio market 


service. 


I will try and have them posted and also keep one ’side 


of the phone, as all of our neighbors have telephones and I can reach 


them all. 
fine. 
Horsehead, N. Y. 


The service is just what we need and should prove very 
The American Agriculturist is always in the lead.—N. W. S&., 





carlots freely for $3.50 per 150-lb. sack 

f. o. b. loading point. The best sold in 

New York City from $4 @ 4.50. 
BROILERS SELL WELL 


Preceding the special Friday holi- 


day last week, the demand for broilers 
was very active. Receipts during the 
week by express were not heavy. 
Wholesale prices August 9 as follows: 
Colored, 31 @ 338c; Leghorn, large, 31 
@ 32; Leghorn, average, 30c; small 
mixed and Leghorn, 27 @ 29c. 

Fowls continued in good demand, 
fancy colored reaching 25 @ 26, and 


or more. 
rabbits, per 
per Ib; Long 


some large Leghorns, 22c 
Pigeo ns, per pair, 30c; 
lb, 22 @ 23c; geese, 16c 
Island spring ducks, 26c. 
EGGS BRING HIGHER PRICES 
Nearby white eggs continued in light 
supply last week and cleared promptly 
at advanced prices. Pacific Coast eggs 
are only in moderate supply and fresh 
receipts of gathered eggs or express 
shipments from a distance cannot show 
the quality of nearbys. Really fancy 


quality white eggs from any nearby 
section will sell at 50c per dozen or 
more. It must be remembered by the 


output last week and a loss of 11.5 per 
cent compared with the same week last 
year. The shortage in cold storage 
holdings in the four large cities this 
year compared with last had increased 
to 10,000,000 pounds by August 9, and 
was causing much anxiety among but- 
ter dealers. The Government report 
on holdings in the entire country on 
August 1, however, shows a shortage 
of only 2,183,000 pounds. This indi- 
cates that a relatively larger propor- 
tion of butter is being held in storage 
houses outside the four cities. 

The average quality of the butter 
is better now than a few weeks ago. 
Danish butter is offered in some quan- 
tities at 35¢ per pound, with insur- 
ance and freight paid. About 2,000 
to 2,500 casks were bought early last 
week for shipment to New York. 


CHEESE SLIGHTLY STRONGER 


Although wholesale quotations have | 


remained about the same all the last 
week, there was a little stronger feel- 


ing to the market toward the end of | 


the week. American cheese, . State 
whole milk flats, fresh, average run, 
continue selling at 24c a pound, with 
insufficient supply for demand at that 








eastern farmers sold on August 10 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, 
Other henne 

Extra firsts. 
Firsts 
Gathered, 
Awer grades . . 
Hennery browns, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), 


Timothy No.2.... 
Timothy No. 3 
Timothy Sam ple. . 
Fancy _- clover mixed 
Alfalfa, second = 
Oat ase  * 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Broilers, cc 


Broilers, 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, 
Bulls, common to good 


Sheep, common to re ewes. 
Hogs, Yorkers .... 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


ry whites, extras.......see:. 


Gat eed browns and mixed colors, extras 
PE Be Ménk ss cedevessurnenseses 


Creamery (salted) high score............- 


Good te HCTMS. 2. cc cccccccccccccecess 


Hay and Straw, _—— Bales dave! — U 


Live Poultry, Semeant Lots : comes per » Ib. ) 
Fowls, leghorns SAM OUS «i cSkkcaeeece, sit 
GE GRE co ocevesacccwmeeses 
PTT TTT Tre TT ee 


moed te mOGIGMR. .ccccccccccceces 
Lambs, Common to f00d.......-cceescess 


New York Buffalo Phila 
extras... a, Me LL TT 
esce 48@50 ae 
eoee 41@43 34@36 32 
ee BS8@40 ik eee 29 
thao eco 
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seeee 37 @ 40 ‘ neesnes 
a acta 34@ 36 3@34 skews 
eecee 33@35 6eeecesce seencee 
_— 14@44% 46 @47 
eden 43} 44@45 44% 
akin 129 43 42@43 ndieduaitea 
sitacig 39% @41% 34@41 eee 
S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$27@28 $17@18 $25@26 
pias 25 @ 26 Rati 21@22 
lian 14@20 
wane 27@29 25 @26 
ae 30@31 
rt $F aeeses 
eeak 21@26 23@25 27@28 
wove. 19 @22 19 @ 20 20 @ 22 
wasy 31@33 28 38 
eeee 31@32 26 36 
cece ty }) ) Seer.) ee 
eeee 4@4% ss cee ccces Seséee 
etece O@lL —s_ nwcvees « eecece 
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June specials remain at 26 @ 
264%c. There is a strong feeling on 
all grades of Swiss cheese. Produc- 
tion in New York State shows litttle 
change as yet. 

Washed curd cheese is in much bet- 
ter demand at Boston than New York. 

It is reported from Utica that cheese 
bought at independent factories during 
the | week in that section was paid for 
at 22c, compared with 19c at the same 
time last year. 


_DRESSED CALF MARKET DULL 


Although receipts of country-dressed 
veals were in light supply last week, 
demand was very dull and prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. Most 
sales were made from: 18¢ down, and 
a few strictly choice veals were sold 
at 19c. 

The outlook for live calves is a lit- 
tle brighter, and the best grades of 
veals sold as high as $14. There was 
little demand, however, for coarse, 
heavy stock, and a few lots went at 
$4.50 @ 5. 50. 

Toward the end of last week the 
demand for live lambs improved and 
the bulk of the stock in the market 
moved more easily. Sales were made 
~ $12 @ 14 for ordinary to strictly 
choice. 


price. 


RAISES HOGS THAT PAY 


Howard Fetterolf, proprietor of the 
Viewmount Farm, Mainville, Pa., 
writes as follows about his O. I. C.: 

“We had 67 living pigs farrowed by 
six sows in the spring of 1922 and 51 
living pigs farrowed > four sows this 
fall. Had a litter of March pigs to 
average 102 pounds when 100 days old, 
and a sow that weighed 548 when 15 
months old, but these pigs get this 
honestly, as our Schoolmaster boar has 
a length of 80 inches, a heart girth of 
63 inches and 11% bone. Our Junior 
boar, of Wildwood strain, bids fair to 
develop into a larger boar still, and we 
had grand champion sow at Blooms- 
burg Fair this fall on our big 700- 
pound sow C. C. Perfection. We have 
been sold out of spring boars since 
September Ist, but have bred 12 spring 
sows which are now ready to ship. We 
also have a better crop of fall pigs 
than we have ever had.” 


_ If it is farm news, you will see it 
in the American Agriculturist. 








Sow our North- 
ern-grown Amer- 
icanSeed. Plump, 
clean and hardy. 
Guaranteed. Write 
for free Samples, 
Prices and new Cat- 
alog of Farm Seeds. 
Mention this paper. 
for Seed 
a) al. from crops 
© 47 bu. per acre 
Sowing such vignsons, pealthy seed will pay you! 
Low cost willsurprise you. aha guarantee—let us 
explain. Catalog and samples free. Write today. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisvilie, Lanc. Co., Pa, 

of as high as 
Cleaned richt—no cockle, garlic, other weeds. 
A.H. HOFFMAN. Inc..Landisville, Lanc.Co., Pa. 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. ERENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


| 358 Greenwich St., New York City 








Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 














520 Washington St. NEW YORK 
PATENTS sicrcccos!tes rete 
omptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Pee inane, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SECURED. Send sketch or 
model of your invention 
4 Se ae Write for 

book and advice. 


JACOBI & JACOBI, 378 on ym Washington, D. C. 
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Rules For Playing Barnyard Golf 


The Old Game of Pitching Horseshoes is Coming Back Into Its Own 


ARNYARD GOLF, the goed old 

game of pitching horseshoes, is 
coming back into its own. Whether it 
is because horseshoes are becoming 
scarcer, or folks are beginning to ap- 
preciate the good old pastimes, we do 
not know. We do know, however, that 
a great deal of interest is centered in 
the game to-day. It has become a part 
of practically every farmers’ picnic, 
family reunion and similar functions. 
It has even become so popular that it 
is one of the official contests at town 
and county affairs, at which time the 
town or county championship is de- 
termined. American Agriculturist has 
received so many requests for the rules 
governing the game that we are print- 
ing below the rules adopted by the 
National League of Horseshoe and 
Quoit Pitchers. Additional copies of 
these rules may be obtained upon 
request. 

Section I 


1. The standard distance shall be 40 
feet between the pegs. 

2. The ground shall be as level as 
possible. In indoor pitching, contest- 
ants will pitch into boxes, the boxes not 
to exceed 6 inches in height. 

3. The pitcher’s box shall extend 3 
feet on either side, to the rear and in 
front of peg. The ground therein shall 
consist of clay, except in those states 
that have a sandy soil; if clay, it shall 
be well dampened and dug up to a 
depth of 6 inches; if sand, it shall be 
well dampened and tramped down. A 
contestant, when pitching, may stand 
anywhere inside the pitcher’s box. Any 
pitcher delivering a shoe outside the 
pitcher’s box shall forfeit that pitch. 

4. The pegs shall be of iron, 1 inch 
in diameter, perpendicular, extending 
8 inches above the ground and inclined 
1 inch toward the opposite peg. 


Section II 


1. At the beginning of the game the 
contestants shall toss a coin for first 
pitch, the winner to have his choice of 
first or follow. 

2. At the beginning of the second 
game the loser of the preceding game 
shall have first pitch. 


Section III 


1. The shoes to be used must not 
exceed 7% inches in length or 7 inches 
in width. No toe or heel calks sha!! be 
over %-inch in length. No opening be- 
tween the heel calks shall exceel 3% 
inches, inside measurement. No shoe 
shall exceed 2 pounds and 8 ounces 
(2% pounds) in weight. 


Section IV 


1. In four-handed games, 
shall have the right to coach. 

2. Those not in the game are for- 
bidden to coach, molest, or in any way 
interfere with a pitcher. 


Section V 


1. No contestant shall walk across 
to the other peg and examine the posi- 
tion of the shoes before making either 
his first or final pitch. All contestants 
must pitch from the pitching box into 
the opposite pitching box, or forfeit a 
point to his opponent. 


Section VI 


1. Wrapping the fingers with tape 
is allowed. 


partners 


Section VII 


1. A regulation game shall consist 
of 50 points, and the contestant first 
scoring this number shall be declared 
the winner. 

2. The most points a contestant can 
Score in a single game is 50. A pitcher 
gets credit for only the necessary 
points required to bring his total up to 
50, but all ringers are credited to him. 

3. In all national tournaments regu- 
lation 50-point games shall be pitched. 
Each contestant shall pitch other con- 
testants three consecutive games. The 
contestant winning the greatest number 
of games shall be declared the winner. 

4. A shoe that does not remain with- 
in 8 inches of the peg shall not be 
counted. 

5. The closest shoe to the peg shall 
score 1 point. If both shoes are closer 

aptahen of ati ggponent’s, they shall 

2 point 












6. A ringer shall score 3 points. To 
be a ringer, a shoe must encircle the 
peg far enough to allow a straight rule 
to touch both calks, and clear the peg. 

7. Two ringers is the highest score 
a pitcher can make and shall count 6 
points. 

8. All equals shall be counted as ties. 
That is, if both contestants have one 
shoe each equal distance from the peg, 
or against it, or ringers, they are tied, 
and the next closest shoe counts. 

9. If one contestant should have two 
ringers, and the other one, the pitcher 
having the two ringers shall score 3 
points. 

10. In case of a tie on all four shoes, 
such as four ringers, or four shoes each 
1 inch from the peg, no score shall be 
recorded, and the contestant who 

— the last shall be awarded the 
ead. 

11. Calipers should be used for all 
necessary measurements. 

12. In case of any dispute, or where 





The wealth of pictures and illustra- 
tions not only add to the attractive- 
ness of “Better Dairy. Farming,” but 
contain in themselves a lot of valuable 
information. For instance, there is a 
series of pictures showing the differ- 
ent steps in treating a young calf’s 
horns to prevent their growing. The 
book is divided into short paragraphs, 
with sub-heads in large print, making 
it easy to use as a reference book when 
finding any subject in a hurry. 

“Better Dairy Farming” is being dis- 
tributed by Farm Publications, Ithaca, 
N. Y., at $2.50 a copy. 


The Agricultural Situation 
(Continued from page 118) 

ing power of cities even with the in- 

termittent employment, is likely to 

continue to average relatively high so 

that te ten-year average outlook for 

the better classes of foods, like milk 





A nail-driving contest, about as exciting as and much less enibarrassing 


than the stout ladies’ race, 


has become a feature of farmers’ picnics. It 


is interesting to note that all the contestants are holding their hammers 


after a manner peculiar to the women folks. 
such a contest all the hammers be uniform. 


We might suggest that in 
Compare the man-sized ham- 


mer wielded by the lady in the center, with the tack hammer in the 


hands of the contestant on the left. 


Note also the latter’s position. 


Watch ALL your nails, girls 


the rules do not specifically cover a dis- 
puted point, the referee or committee 
in charge shall have full jurisdiction. 





A MUCH-NEEDED BOOK 

Professors E. S. Savage and L. A, 
Maynard of the Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, are the joint 
authors of “Better Dairy Farming,” a 
book which is just off the press. 

There have been books and books on 
the science of dairying, and particular- 
ly on feeding, but the most of them 
have been technical and difficult for 
the busy dairyman to interpret and 
put into actual practice. “Better Dairy 
Farming” was written with the prac- 
tical needs of the man on the farm 
in mind, and in our opinion it has 
hit its mark so well that no dairyman 
should be without this book in his 
equipment. 

We have often thought of the tre- 
mendous loss of money the farmers 
have suffered in the past through 
feeding wrong feeds and unbalanced 
rations that the best cow in the world 
could not return profit on. The num- 
ber of dairymen following the hit-or- 
miss method of grain feeding—mostly 
miss—is, we are glad to say, rapidly 
becoming less; and the man who has 
had more than any one else to do in 
the movement of saving the farmers’ 
money through keeping their feeding 
costs down is E. S. Savage, who is rec- 
ognized throughout the Eastern United 
States as a leader in better feeding 
methods. 

The chapters on corn and wheat and 
their “by-products, other grains and 
their by-products, and the oil meals are 
particularly good. Other chapters give 
suggested rations for all kinds and 
conditions of cows. That part of the 
book telling how to buy feed is very 
good and will, if the advice is followed, 
enable any dairyman to save money in 
the purchase of his feeds. 


and nearby eggs, is not so unfavorable 
as is the outlook for grain. 

“Pork also responds to wage con- 
ditions and the demand for it is good, 
but the supply is enormous so that the 
demand is not sufficient to hold prices 
up. CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK 
ARE MUCH LESS SEVERE THAN 
IN OTHER REGIONS.” 

The statement particularly warns 
farmers to be careful of too high ex- 
penses, to pay debts at every opportun- 
ity and to get loans on a long time 
basis, such as the Land Banks provide. 
Another important suggestign is that 
farmers should produce more home 
supplies, because farm prices are out of 
joint with retail food prices. “For the 
same reason the advantages of selling 
direct to the consumer are greater 
than usual. Only a limited number of 
farms can do retailing but all of them 
can produce more of their own food.” 

Every dairyman will be particularly 
interested in what the statement says 
about the dairy outlook in New York. 
We quote in full: “The profits from 
dairying are dependent on many fact- 
ors. The more important are: 

1. The demand for milk 
2. The price of grain feed. 
3. Wages. 

“During the war dairying was severe- 

ly depressed because of high-priced 


feed and low-priced milk. An _ inevi- 
table reaction came and milk was 
profitable for about two years. The 


boom caused increased efforts to pro- 
duce, and high production was attained 
just in time to meet the period of fall- 
ing demand which came with the panic 
of 1920. The panic in the dairy in- 
dustry reached bottom about a year 
ago. Since then there has been a 
gradual recovery.” 
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| Park ane betel 


AN hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
still prevails. One of the best known 
hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in 
shopping, theatres. Less than 50c. taxi 
fare (one or moré persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICE FOR ROOMS 


50 Single rooms 
100 Single rooms 
260 Denble rooms $4 per day and upward 
fine! rooms, with bath, 4 per day and upward 
ouble rooms, with bath, 5 per day and upward 


$2.25 per day 
2.50 per day 


POPULAR PRICED CAFETERIA AND REGULAR 
* RESTAURANT 

During the Winter Season the balconies sur- 

rounding the Sunken Palm Garden are enclosed 

in glass. GEORGE C. BROWN. 








Auto Owners 
WA N TED! 


introduce the 
ED TUBE 


fiction beat, increases tire fe } 
eae Waker for a 
Wiite tote (olay 
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luctory offer and 
WOLVERINE CLIMAX CO., DETROIT, “MICH. 


GOR HARVESTER cvts and piscenber 




















————= Vester or windrows. 
fanandborse cu and perre cutsand shocks equ alCorn 


Binder. Soldin every state. On}: $25 with 
fodder attachme: wae and catalog FREE showing 
picture of Harvester. CO., Salina, Kan. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


150 August and September Cows 


2 CARS FINE READY COWS 


All young, good size, good condition. 
Perfect udders and good producers. 


Shall have October and November Cows in Season 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS, CANDOR, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAJU, Jr., 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 


service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 








Owner 











Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 





HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 
bulls ready for service, and cows, Address 


SPOT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 each; 7 to 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $5 each. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPEN DING Box a0 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


Chester White Pigs, Collie, Beagle and Police Pups 


MEADOW SPRING FARM, Chalfont, Pa. S. H. NULL & SON 


FOR SALE Large Fs Er nuelish 1 Be sng _ oF plas Smo. 


tration furnished poi & SONS, DOVER, OHIO 














BABY CHICKS 





600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old 
$1.00 each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery,$1.Weach and up. Thousands ready. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 2 


LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turke ys,Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 


Exes, low: catalog PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Peansylvania. 








HILLPOT 
| QUALITY 


| Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed Black i, pes He 300 
W. F. HILLPOT 


| anywhere east of Mississippi River. 





Rockt $13.90 $7.00 $3.75 


3.00 7.00 3.75 
18.00 9.25 475 
Frenchtown, WN. J. 


c H | C KS SEINE SE PRicee FRosert DELIVERIES 
1000 50 I 15.00 ‘s 4.00 
Fee lachorms s ry} 5 Eta 0 We Bs : 


New York 


to Your Door 


AVEN’T you longed, almost every season, to visit the big 

H metropolis; to review the new styles and to take advan- 
tage of the tremendous bargains? Who hasn’t? Then think 

of being able to enjoy the solid satisfaction of shopping to your 
heart’s content, choosing to suit yourself from huge stocks of the latest styles. 

No longer is it mecessary to make a personal trip to New York, for 
this surprising book brings New York to you. Every page reflects the ad- 
vantages of the great market in style, quality, variety and, best of all, in 
the lower-than-usual prices. 





Both New and 
Low Priced 


This Bolivia Coat, with 
its Collar of Manchu- 
rian Wolf and lining of 
Satin de Chine, reflects 
the newer mode in 
women’s coats for the 


Seated in comfort at home; you can 
now shop in the style center and market 
center of America, choosing at leisure 
from among the finest that New York has 
to offer in up-to-the-minute, fashionable 
wearing apparel for every member of your 
family and from a general line of mer- 
chandise complete enough to supply your 
home or your farm. 


And everything is guaranteed. When 
you see an illustration in the catalog and 


read the description, you can believe in 
both implicitly, for both must pass the 
acid test of TRUTH. 


The new edition of this splendid book 
is now ready. If you are an old customer 
you needn’t be told to look for it—you 
will. If you are not already on our mail- 
ing list and want a catalog, use the coupon 
below TODAY and this fine new catalog 
will—Entirely Free—“Bring New York 
to Your Door,”’ 


fall and winter. 

It is typical of the 
wide rangeof styles and 
the appealing prices 
that you will find all 
through the catalog. 


See ‘‘Your Bargain 
Book,”” Page 4A— 
also pages 4 to 33 for 
other coat bargains. 





oCharies William 


Stores in 


Teew Tork Uy 


218 Stores Building. 





Please send me FREE “Your Bargain Book” for Fall and Winter. This 
places me under no obligation. (Please write plainly) 


Name 





Rural Route or Street Number 





City and State 


This Book Brin 
= 


2 We Re 


QL 


fae 








a To YourDoor 


Cut Out This Coup 














